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NO COMMERCIAL COURSE 


is Complete without Training 
in the Use of DITTO 


You pride yourself on having a good commer- 
cial school or commercial department in your 
school? Perhaps you have, but experts in the 


training of students for business will tell you 


that today no commercial course is complete 


without training in the “Use and Operation of 
Ditto.” And that opinion is subscribed to by 
thousands of business executives who know 


the importance of Ditto in business. 


There is a Ditto machine to fit practically any du- 
plicating need at a price that you can afford to pay. 
Why not return the coupon below for complete facts 
about Ditto and for a copy of our “Instruction 
Manual for Commercial Schools”? There ts no cost 


or obligation. 


DITTO, INC. 
2291 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen:—Please send me more information about 


e 
' x Ditto Duplicating machines. Send me also a copy of your 
itto. INCORPORATED “Instruction Manual for Commercial Schools.” 


2291 W. HARRISON ST. 
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CHAIRS 


@ Reduce Fatigue 


@ Increase 
Efficiency 


@ Promote Mental 
Alertness 


@ Improve Health 


A Complete and Out- 

standing Line of True 

Posture Chairs With 

— Models for Every Need 

| in a Wide Range of 
Prices. 


— 


Easy, Quick Adjust- 


ments — No Tools. 


| No. 545-DS e 


Sturgis Posture Banish Fatigue! 
Chair 


Ny It Pays 


Sold Exclusively Through Office Equipment Dealers 


Write for Particulars 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO. 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


TWO “FIRSTS” 
In November 


@ Another student trained by the Walton Methods in 
Accountancy has just been announced as the winner 
of the Elijah Watt Sells Honor Award in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants’ examination for Novem- 
ber, 1935. . 

The Gold Medal for highest standing in the Novem- 
ber, 1935 Illinois C. P. A. Examinations was awarded 
to a student trained through Walton Methods. 

More than 1,500 persons trained by the Walton 
Method of Accounting instruction have successfully 
passed the Certified Public Accountant examinations 
and become established members of “the best paying 
profession.”” This is more than 10 per cent of all 
the Certified Public Accountants in the United States, 

@ For nine successive years Walton students won special 
distinction in American Institute examinations. 

@ Twenty-nine Gold and Silver Honor Medals have been 
won in Certified Public Accountant examinations. 


The above record stands as a monument of 
achievement without an equal. Build for 
supremacy with the Walton Method of Account- 
ing Instruction. Detailed information regarding 
texts available for college grade courses will be 
gladly furnished upon request. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-394 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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VOICE WRITING 
IS A 


VITAL PART 


OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


Increase the value of the students 
you train . . . gain time with 
Ediphone Voice Writing Equip- 
ment! 


With business reporting 
increases in capacity as 
high as 50% with the 
Ediphone, more firms 
everywhere are adding 
Voice Writing to their office equipment. That is why there is an 
increasing demand for graduates who possess this vital knowledge. 


Put an added value on the students you train by teaching them 
how to operate the Ediphone. Ediphone practice records and other 
educational aids facilitate Voice Writing instruction and learn- 
ing. They make teaching easier, pleasanter, faster. 


For details, Telephone the Ediphone, Your City, or write to: 
Department of Educational Training, Ediphone Division— 


— Send me Pamphlet of 

Specimen Pages of the New 

Ediphone Secretarial Course 
and Edison Leaflet, “Dictation Facts’. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Gee Whiz! Chemistry without apparatus 
—That’s Tough! 


Really now, isn’t it almost equally futile to try to 
teach Office Practice and Business Arithmetic 
without machines? Your students are going out A small Monroe model of this type and 
into machine-equipped offices and the chances are 

a = tion make ideal teaching tools for Office 
they are going to work on Monroe machines—for Practice and Commercial Arithmetic. 
Monroe is the predominant calculating machine 


in the business offices of your community. 


The Monroe is so simple to operate that it takes 
only a very short time for a student to acquire 
machine skill. From then on, he can concentrate on 
a through course in practical Business Arithmetic. 


More and more schools are using Monroes for 
classwork. Our Educational Department has a wide 
experience that is at your disposal for the asking. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. Write for free copy of booklet, 
General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY **Commercial Education.’”’ 
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COMMERCIAL COURSES 


That Follow the Modern Trend 


to Dictaphone 


DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE 


Answers a definite and growing de- 
mand from progressive business men 
for competent Dictaphone Secretaries. 
Leads to the better-salaried positions. 


DIRECT DICTATION TYPEWRITING 


Where the use of the Dictaphone, ac- the a 
curately correlated with the text book, 4 
shows a saving of 331/3% in time— moder n secr etary - 


and still increases results 25%. 
is Dictaphone 


These courses are used with the new B-12 Trained 
Dictaphone Transcribing Machine, 


equipped with “Nuphonic Reproduction,” e 


which sets a new standard for voice clarity. 


Write us for complete information. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
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DITORIAL COMMENT 


Personal 


OW many teachers of business sub- 

jects fail because of undesirable per- 

sonal traits? And logically this ques- 
tion should be extended. How many 
teachers of business subjects fail of recog- 
nition, promotion, or advancement because 
of undesirable personal traits? 


Startling is the report of information 
recenily made available by some of the 
largest business concerns in the country. 
Carelessness, laziness, dishonesty, lack of 
initiaiive, tardiness,  self-satisfaction — 
these are representative of the listed char- 
acter traits said to represent 89.9 per cent 
of the most common causes for discharge 
and 70.5 per cent of the most common de- 
ficiencics preventing promotion, Lack of 
spec.tic skills and knowledges represented 
only 10.1 per cent of the most common 
causes for discharge and 23.5 per cent of 
the deficiencies preventing promotion.’ 
Such is the challenging report on business 
employees. How about teachers? 


Assuming the most common causes for 
teacher failure to be the ones most often 
discussed in educational literature, one of 
our graduate students recently made a 
study of teacher-failure discussions in 
educational periodicals appearing during 
the last five years. Realizing the limita- 
tions of the assumption, he reports that 
according to educational opinion as shown 
in recent educational literature it would 
appear that more than twice as many 
teachers fail because of lack of personal 
qualities as fail because of lack of knowl- 
edge or skills? It would be difficult to 
estimate how many teachers fail because 
of inability to get along with other peo- 
ple. It is probably safe to assume that 
this number would startle those who have 
not given careful thought to the problem. 
Teachers all too often are not, apparently, 
considered to have that broad social vision 
which is necessary for success in our 
heterogeneous social structure. 


The next question, of course, is, what 
can be done about it? If both prospective 
teachers and those responsible for their 
training and development will face the 
issue squarely, much can be done about 
it. Personality with its many implications 
need not be left to fate. Witness the sig- 
nificance of these conclusions : 


Modern analysis shows clearly that a large 
body of acquired emotional, intellectual, and 
habitual responses are important aspects of 
personality. If this be true, development of 
Personality becomes amenable to those prin- 
ciples known to govern habit formation, ac- 
quisition of ideals and values, the operation 
of judgment, etc. . The testimony of 
both general writers and of investigators is 
clear. Personality is modifiable and its im- 
Provement may be made the object of con- 
scious attack.3 


*H. C. Hunt, “Why They Couldn’t Hold Their 
Jobs,” The Personnel Journal, 14:227, Decem- 
ber. 1935, 

* Edwin A. Swanson, “Recent Periodical Litera- 
ture on the Causes of Teacher Failure,” unpub- 
ished materials, School of Education, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 
.* William H. Burton, Introduction to Educa- 
tion (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1934), pp. 809-10. 
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Traits 


and Success 


Large percentages of failure because 
of undesirable personality or character 
traits cannot be justified. Better selection 
of prospective teachers, establishment of 


truly sympathetic guidance programs in 
teacher-training institutions, and further 
study and research related to problems of 
development and modification of person- 
ality and character traits, are all needed. — 
Benjamin R. Haynes, Aseooerete Professor 
of Education and Commerce, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Are Increased Educational Requirements in the 


Professions Justified? 


AISING the qualifications to enter 

the various professions is bringing 

us face to face with an important 
social problem. Several years ago it was 
possible for young people to graduate 
trom high school and immediately take 
up their studies to prepare for the prac- 
tice of law, dentistry, public accounting, 
etc. No longer is that the case. Gradually 
the educational requirements have been 
increased to one year of college work, 
then to two years, and finally to a full 
college course. After 1937 no young man 
or woman will be eligible to enter the 
New York State C. P. A. examination 
unless a four-year college course has been 
completed. 

A strong element in our national char- 
acter has always been self-reliance. We 
have encouraged our youth to rely on their 
own efforts to make their way in the 
world, to become independent and estab- 
lish themselves with a suitable compe- 
tence that would enable them to marry 
and set up a family soon after reaching 
their majority. The social significance of 
such an attitude was most important. 


Now, however, our young men are 
many years past their majority before 
they can begin to think of the serious 
responsibilities of life. Before they finish 
their studies they have reached the age 
of 25 or so, and for the next few years 
they are still dependent on their parents. 
In other words we are prolonging the age 
of infancy for our youth and throwing 
an added burden on the home. Have our 
lawyers, dentists, accountants, etc., im- 
proved sufficiently in their professional 
activities to justify a social change of this 
kind? I wonder. 

Perhaps in time we shall seek the solu- 
tion of the problem in the European fash- 
ion by using the system of dowry so that 
these young men can marry and establish 


themselves by what they collect from 
their prospective fathers-in-law. The 
choice lies between this and the dis- 


couragement of the early establishment of 


family life—Edward J. McNamara, 
Principal, High School of Commerce, 
New York, N. Y. 


Our Office Machine Advertisers 


HE advertisements of magazines are 

a source of much interest and valu- 

able information. It is the fascinat- 
ing story of business products and serv- 
ices told direct to you by the manufac- 
turers and the distributors. In reviewing 
the March, 1936, issue of this JouRNAL, 
with particular reference to office ma- 
chine advertisers, we are impressed by the 
following comments appearing in the ad- 
vertisements : 


“Your students will use one of these 
machines in business.” 

“Voice writing increases their business 
capacity from 20% to 50%.” | 

“Introduce modern methods into school 
work through the energizing force o 
duplication,” 

“It simplifies production 
forms and reduces their cost. 

“50 common typing faults and how to 
avoid them.” 

“Tt increases typewriting efficiency and 
in 25% less time than traditional type- 
writing methods.” 

“Teach manual training without tools? 
No indeed” 

“To teach Office Practice efficiently 
you need the machines that business ts 
using.” 


sof school 


“Ideal for classroom instruction. It 
provides ample capacity to teach any type 
of calculating work.” 

Administrators, supervisors, and teach- 
ers of business education need much more 
widely and fully to recognize the fact 
that business subjects should be ultimately 
learned in school in the way that the stu- 

‘dents will be obliged to practice that 
learning in modern business occupational 
life. Such practice increasingly involves 
the use of office machines, as in applica- 


tions of arithmetic, bookkeeping, and 
written communications. It is just as 
foolish to try to teach office business 


training without the use of representa- 
tive business office machines as it is to 
“teach manual training without tools” or 
“home economics with a candle instead 
of a stove.” The sooner more adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and teachers of busi- 
ness education wake un to this fact the 
sooner will the office efficiency of gradu- 
ates in business education be greatly _im- 
proved.—Paul S. Lomax, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 
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The Problem of Business Education 
in the Secondary Schools: 


by Carter W. Atkins 


Director, Governmental Research Institute 
St. Louis, Missouri 


There must be better understanding on the part of business leader- 

ship of what it wants of the schools in business education. There must 

likewise be full understanding on the part of school leadership of 
what business wants in the field of business education, 


HERE is much in our educational 

system that is deserving of praise; 
there is much that creates wonder- 
ment, especially among the people of 
other countries who marvel at the 
large proportion of our young people 
who enter the secondary schools. In 
a world ever changing in its social 
and economic order, there is great 
need in the field of education for 
constant development which would 
enable the schools to keep abreast of 
the times. 

In the conduct of the secondary 
schools the whole problem of edu- 
cating our young people to take their 
place in the business field of tomor- 
row is deserving of searching study 
and profound thought. It is obvious 
that they will more frequently and 
rapidly become valuable employees 
of business and good business lead- 
ers if they have received the most 
useful educational training. It is im- 
portant that business and educational 
leaders attach real importance to that 
training which will best equip these 
young people for the job of making 
their contribution to the building and 
governing of this democracy of ours. 

Criticism is leveled at the schools 
because the educational system is too 
general and again, because it is too 
specialized. The point of view de- 
pends upon the circumstances which 
are familiar to the respective critics. 
Any discussion of this topic must be 
directed to that which is general as 
well as to that which is specific. 


Community-School Relationships 


Business is essential to the civilized 
world. It involves the exchange of 
wealth and the transfer of materials 
and commodities from the producer 
to the consumer. It is a part of the 


1An address given before the National Council 
of Business Education in St. Louis, February 
21. 1936. 
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life of every citizen unless he be a 
hermit. To destroy business without 
replacing it with something better is 
to bring social destruction. To par- 
ticipate in it with intelligence is to 
use it to individual advantage. 

There must be better understand- 
ing on the part of business leader- 
ship of what it wants of the schools 
in business education. There must 
likewise be full understanding on the 
part of school leadership of what 
business wants in the field of busi- 
ness education. There must be under- 
standing founded on vision and fore- 
sight of what the student should re- 
ceive in educational training in order 
that he may become a useful citizen 
of the community as well as a valua- 
ble employee of business. 

The schools cannot go to business 
and say, “You must adjust your re- 
quirements to the type of training 
which we are giving our students.” 
Neither the personnel requirements 
nor the ideas of business can be 
regimented. The schools must un- 
derstand the individuality and va- 
riety of business and direct their 


The Student of Specialized or 
Vocational Training Who Finds 
Upon Emerging from School that 
the Door to His Field is 
Closed, has Little Op- 
portunity to Enter 
Other Fields of Em- 
ployment When He 
Lacks the All-Import- 
ant Fundamentals. 


efforts towards dealing intelligently 
with the business employee problem 
which exists under these circum- 
stances. There have been noteworthy 
efforts to obtain a better understand- 
ing of the problem of business educa- 
tion in a number of communities. 
Some of these have explored the 
thoughts of business men in various 
types and classes of business en- 
deavor. As a result, there has been 
progress in business education 
though its development has been re- 
tarded by traditions in the educa- 
tional field. 


Educational Objectives 


I do not assume the role of spokes- 
man for business in discussing this 
subject. It would be impossible to 
reflect all the ideas of business lead- 
ers without exhaustive research. 
certain observations may be made 
concerning important general phases 
of secondary education. 

It would seem that for this pur- 
pose the students in the secondary 
schools should be thought of as di- 
viding into three general groups. 

There is that group who are to re- 
ceive specialized technical training 
intended to equip them to enter the 
various vocations. 

The second group would be those 
who do not prepare for a particular 
vocation but who, upon completion 
of their secondary education, will 
face the problem of entering the 
business field under circumstances of 
individual preference oppor- 
tunity. 
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The third group would be those 
who are preparing for college or 
university with either general educa- 
tion or the professions in view. 

This is not to say that all students 
can be so grouped, but rather that we 
think of them in groups with refer- 
ence to their objectives. 

Of course, the foundation must be 
laid in the elementary for all who are 
to enter the secondary schools, Un- 
derstanding of the objectives of sec- 
ondary education should be carried 
back to influence the elementary 
training, particularly in the latter 


years. 


What Business Wants 


When business seeks employees 
for its vocations or specialized fields, 
it sceks persons either with expe- 
rience or with educational training 
or both which will fit them to become 
useful employees with a minimum of 
time and effort. When the students 
of our secondary schools enter a 
three or four-year planned business 
course, which is perhaps years be- 
hind the technical developments in 
the field of business, they are greatly 
handicapped when they emerge from 
such training to knock at the door of 
employment. Technical developments 
in business change rapidly, and tech- 
niques in business education should 
follow closely. The development of 
better understanding of the trends of 
business needs and of educational 
possibilities between business and 
school leaders is fundamental if the 
student is to be protected from the 
possibility of the business procession 
moving out of the range of the plan- 
ned course in specialized business 
education. 

With regard to that second group 
who do not train for a particular vo- 
cation but who are destined to repre- 
sent a large proportion of our busi- 
ness, social, and economic life, there 
arises a perplexing but most import- 
ant problem of devising proper train- 
ing. 

These students, upon leaving 
school, are confronted with the whole 
field of enterprise in which to es- 
tablish themselves. Their educa- 
tional training should have been such 
that they may be adaptable to the cir- 
cumstances of environment. There- 
fore, what the schools should supply 
is that intensified training in the fun- 
damentals, together with such addi- 
tional subjects as will broaden the 
base of the educational background 
and supply that general knowledge 
which will be most valuable in meet- 
ing varied future experiences. 

For that third group, who are to 
continue their education through col- 
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lege and university, direct training 
for business in the secondary schools 
is of lesser importance. However, 
they, too, need to be well grounded 
in fundamentals as well as in those 
subjects which are to fit them for the 
requirements of their college field. 
Since business is later to absorb 
many of this group, it has an interest 
in certain aspects of their training in 
the secondary schools. 


Citizenship Training 


From that host of young people 
who pass through the secondary 
schools—whether their training falls 
in the vocational, the general, or the 
college groups, there will emerge 
many of the business and_profes- 
sional leaders and a large proportion 
of the more substantial element of 
our citizenship. We must not diverge 
from that which is of greatest im- 
portance, namely, teaching those at- 
tributes which make good citizens, 
no matter what their vocation or 
profession. 


Tw 


— 
Teachers 


. . get 
i right into the 

Heart of the 
Business World. 


No greater necessity exists in sec- 
ondary education than that we shall 
instill in those young people a vital 
interest in government. The chal- 
lenge to education should be appar- 
ent. If we are to insure that a demo- 
cratic form of government will be 
maintained we must not fail to edu- 
cate for participation in government 
in thoroughgoing, constructive 
manner. An uninformed public is a 
ready victim for anyone who pro- 
poses a change in the social order. 
If the schools fail in their responsi- 
bility where else can we turn to sup- 
ply that lack of civic education. 


No greater condemnation can be 
made of a school system than that it 
has failed to train the voters of to- 
morrow in their duty as citizens in a 
democratic form of government. 
Issues change from year to year but 
fundamental principles — change 
slowly, if at all. The issues which a 
high school student may study prob- 
ably will not be politically important 
when he becomes a voter. But if he 
has learned to assume a continuing 
interest in government; if he has a 
background of sound information 
and understands how to analyze a 
problem, he will be better equipped 
to meet his own emergencies and to 
participate in the solution of prob- 
lems of government. 

3usiness should want to absorb 
into its organization young people 
who are grounded in the fundamen- 
tals of citizenship; who will not be 
stampeded into following radical, 
visionary, self-appointed leadership ; 
who will have an understanding of 
the importance of adherence to the 
principles of sound economics; and 
who also will be able to think for 
themselves. Moreover, modern busi- 
ness requires that its personnel shall 
have better training in the original 
fundamentals of education—reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 


Proficiency in the Fundamentals 


The good employee in business 
must know how to read rapidly, with 
intelligence and understanding. Too 
often employers complain that young 
employees coming from our schools 
do not know how to read; that they 
do not have the ability to absorb—to 
ascertain that which is important 
and significant either from the cor- 
respondence with which they must 
deal or with written orders or in- 
structions issued in the conduct of 
their business. Poor spelling seems 
altogether too prevalent. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the 
necessity for proficiency in spelling 
words which are commonplace in 
business usage. 

Good handwriting is a valuable as- 
set in the business world and vet, 


. generally speaking, it is almost a lost 


art. A school superintendent says, 
“T am convinced that it is possible 
to give too much time to penmanship. 
Of course, the development of cop- 
per plate copy by a class of students 
is useless and a waste of time and 
effort. But it is worthwhile—even 
essential—to teach the pupil to write 
in his own particular style, a rapid, 
legible hand.” A recent inquiry of 
the head of an organization which 
receives applications from many 
thousands of young people for posi- 
tions, produced this answer to the 
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question. “What proportion of your 
applicants write a good hand?” He 
said that of 100 specimens, not more 
than five may be classed as “good” ; 
approximately 10 may be classed as 
“fair”; and the remainder run from 
the lowest of “fair” to “utterly im- 
possible.” 

In business education, arithmetic 
should be taught according to the 
need for mathematics in business. 
When our young people enter busi- 
ness employment, unless it be in one 
of the professions employing higher 
mathematics, they need only to be 
trained in the rapid use of simple 
arithmetic—multiplication and divi- 
sion, a thorough understanding of 
percentages, and the use of the inter- 
est and percentage tables usually em- 
ployed. Yet we find, instead of con- 
centration in teaching in that direc- 
tion, the employment of an elaborate 
and extensive curriculum, containing 
such subjects as algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, etc., which have little 
value except as possible entrance re- 
quirements to the college or uni- 
versity. 


Orderly Thinking 


It seems that there is great need 
to teach the art of cultivating orderly 
thinking. Young people so often are 
unable to take a specific problem or 
thing and to relate it to other definite 


and specific things. This confusion 
of thought may perhaps be attributed 
justly to the school curriculum, The 
student finds himself in a confusion 
of words and thought and with too 
little of specific and definite reality. 

A business man says, “Our young 
people have not been taught to re- 
member facts. What I want is a 
boy or girl with a head.” 

Insufficient training in many of 
these fundamentals places the young 
people at a serious disadvantage in 
the highly competitive business field. 
The student of specialized or voca- 
tional training who finds upon 
emerging from school that the door 
to his field is closed, has little oppor- 
tunity to enter other fields of em- 
ployment when he lacks the all-im- 
portant fundamentals. 


Professional Progress of the 
Teacher 

Successful business education re- 
quires teachers who have an under- 
standing of the business and com- 
mercial life of the community. They 
must be able to view the teaching 
problem through the perspective of 
the eyes of business. They must keep 
abreast the developments of the 
times. Opportunity should be afford- 
ed them to equip themselves with 
advanced teaching methods. Edu- 
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cational directors should evolve a 
plan to permit teachers to spend a 
part of their teaching time in re- 
search. Better still, they should have 
opportunity to get right into the 
heart of the business world. Unfor- 
tunately, it appears that in many of 
our school systems teachers are im- 
prisoned within the walls of re- 


pression thrown around them by 
school administrators. 

Progress in the business world 
comes from the pressure of economic 
change or economic necessity. Prog- 
ress in the educational field is has- 
tened by constructive criticism. Idu- 
cators should be alert to criticism, 
not sensitive to it. 


The New President of Czechoslovakia 


— A Former Commercial Educator 
by Camillo Popper, Ph.D. 


Professor of the Prague Commercial Academy, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


HE readers of this Journal will most 

probably like to hear some interesting 

facts about the personality of Dr. Ed- 
vard Benes, who was elected President 
of the Republic of Czechoslovakia on De- 
cember 18, 1935. He had been recom- 
mended for this office by his former 
teacher, Professor Dr. Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk, first President of Czechoslo- 
vakia, who resigned his office on Decem- 
ber 14, 1935, from considerations of health, 
being more than 85 years old. 

Edvard BeneS was born in 1884 as the 
tenth child of a small farmer in the neigh- 
borhood of the famous beer town, Pilsen. 
The family was poor, and it was due to 
the kind assistance and financial help of 
his elder brother, who was a teacher at 
Prague, that the talented boy could take 
up and finish his studies at a grammar 
school and continue them at the univer- 
sity. When attending the grammar school 
he learned shorthand in the Czech adap- 
tation of the Gabelsberger system. It was 
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Dr. Benes 


his wish to become one day a professor 
of French at a Czech middle (secondary ) 
school or college. During his university 
years he attended the lectures of Profes- 
sor Masaryk on philosophy and sociology. 
Soon personal contact between teacher 
and student was established. It was on the 
advice of Prof. Masaryk that young 
Benes went to Paris to study at the Sor- 
bonne and at the Higher School for Politi- 
cal Science; he also attended the univer- 
sities of London, Berlin, and again of 
Paris, where he finished in 1908 his doc- 
tor’s dissertation on “The Austrian Prob- 
lem and the Czech Question,” whereupon 
he received his degree of LL. D. at Dijon, 


France. A short time afterwards he was 
granted the degree of Ph.D. by the Czech 
University of Prague. In 1909 he joined, 
at the age of 25 years, the teaching staff 
of the Czechoslav Commercial Academy 
at Prague as professor of Economics. 
Two years later we find him a member 
of the philosophical faculty of the Czech 
University at Prague as professor of 
Sociology, and another year later also at 
the Technical High School. 

Benes was in his youth an enthusias- 
tical football player. At a match in which 
he took active part as forward when he 
was 17 years old, he broke his shinbone. 
At school he was severly punished for 
having played football, a then forbidden 
game, and lost his scholarship. In conse- 
quence of that accident his leg remained 
for many years less movable. This fact 
proved to be of greatest importance for 
young Benes and his nation, even for the 
whole of Europe. First, he was not con- 
sidered fit for military service after the 
World War had broken out and escaped 
being recruited for the Austrian army. 
(The present territory of Czechoslovakia 
belonged at that time to Austria-Hun- 
gary). The next link in the chain of 
events was that he had no difficulties in 
obtaining a passport and could repeatedly 
travel abroad. Thus he managed to keep 
in touch with Professor Masaryk and 
others who had likewise escaped from 
Austria and were untiringly working in 
the countries of the Allies to prepare 
everything for the liberation and inde- 
pendence of those territories which today 
form Czechoslovakia. That all dangers 
and difficulties were finally overcome and 
that Czechoslovakia was recognized in 
October, 1918, as an independent. state, 
is chiefly due to the combined efforts of 
Masaryk, Benes, and a number of their 
helpers. Great was also the help given to 
them by the late President Woodrow 
Wilson of the United States, to whom a 
monument has been erected at Prague; 
besides, the biggest railway station bears 
his name and is called Wilson Station. 

For 17 years—from 1918 to his election 
as President—Dr. Benes has the 
office of Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
has also played an important part in the 
League of Nations since the first days of 
its existence. In the past year he was 
elected Chairman of the League of Na- 
tions Assembly. 

Does it not speak volumes for the demo- 
cratic Republic of Czechoslovakia that the 
first and the second Presidents began their 
careers as educators, that both were pro- 
fessors? 
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The Clerk Comes to School 


by John G. Kirk 


Director of Commercial Education 
Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


If office machine instruction is to be provided, it should be given in 


vocational schools. 


A vocational school equipped with batteries of 


bookkeeping machines, calculating machines, duplicating machines, 

transcribing machines, and filing outfits could offer high school gradu- 

ates, or others, who have the necessary maturity and qualifications, a 

concentrated course on one type of machine; and the employment of- 

fice of the vocational school, through its contacts with employers and 

the sales agencies of office machine companies, could place the highly 
skilled operators thus trained. 


intensive study of the 

problem of teaching office prac- 
tice, | am convinced that no one plan 
is suitable for all schools and sys- 
tems. For instance, consider the 
problem of skill development on such 
office devices as the so-called book- 
keeping machines and the calculating 
machines. To train a competent 
bookkeeping machine operator on 
certain types of machines requires 
270 hours of instruction and drill. 
Vocational skill on key-driven calcu- 
lators may be attained only after 
about 300 hours of practice. Schools 
which provide less than the amount 
of instruction and drill necessary 
may not be accomplishing any worthy 
aim, for the young people turned out 
under such a handicap either find 
that they are unable to obtain jobs as 
machine operators, or, because of 
failure to hold positions, they develop 
a fecling of inferiority. 

Weaknesses in Office Machine 
Instruction 


Moreover, it is not easy to find 
teachers for such machines. A 
teacher of bookkeeping machine 
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operation should be a highly skilled 
operator; should have actual 
office experience in jobs where mini- 
mum production standards are re- 
quired; and yet have those qualities 
which are essential in all teachers. 
Similar qualifications are essential in 
teaching calculating machine opera- 
tion. If a teacher has one or two of 
each kind of machine in a room, how 
can the necessary vocational instruc- 
tion be provided? What teacher is 
qualified on a variety of machines 7 
If every school goes in for bat- 
teries of machines, with the idea of 
turning out large numbers of highly 
trained operators, would not the 
market for such operators soon be- 
come: almost as glutted as it is at 
present with stenographers? Many 
schools plan for vocational training 
and purchase expensive equipment, 
then render their plans ineffective by 
allowing the class insufficient time 
for practice. Only one argument is 
offered in justification of the idea of 
installing one or two of each kind 
of machine in an office practice class- 
room. Its proponents say that from 
three to five hours spent in tinkering 


with a thousand dollar machine pro- 
vide a better basis for vocational 
guidance. 


Where Does the Training Belong? 


That a limited number of machine 
operators is needed is evidenced by 
the fact that the sales agencies for 
bookkeeping and calculating ma- 
chines in metropolitan centers either 
maintain training schools or have 
available a number of skilled opera- 
tors to place in offices as instructors. 
What can and should the schools do 
about the problem of providing such 
training? 

In my opinion, if such instruction 
is to be provided, it should be given 
in vocational schools. A vocational 
school equipped with batteries of 
bookkeeping machines, calculating 
machines, duplicating machines, 
transcribing machines, and filing out- 
fits could offer high school graduates, 
or others, who have the necessary 
maturity and qualifications, a concen- 
trated course on one type of ma- 
chine; and the employment office of 
the vocational school, through its 
contacts with employers and the sales 
agencies of office machine companies, 
could place the highly skilled opera- 
tors thus trained. 

The cost of equipping a vocational 
school with a battery of duplicating 
machines would be slightly more 
than $3000. A battery of calculating 
machines would cost about $3500. 
A battery of bookkeeping machines 
might cost $15,000. Necessary equip- 
ment for a class in machine tran- 
scription would cost more than 
$7000, and instructional material for 
seven classes in filing would cost 


$2000. 


A Group of Students Being Trained in the Use and 
Operation of the Calculating Machine 


If high schools now have such ex- 
pensive equipment as bookkeeping 
and calculating machines, the most 
effective way to use it would be to 
permit a limited number of pupils to 
work on each machine, spending 
enough time to become really pro- 
ficient. 

If we then leave out of our high 
school office practice plans the idea 
of training on machines which re- 
quire a high degree of vocational 
skill, what remains? It has been the 
practice of administrators to resist 
any efforts to discard the old. For 
that reason, every time new studies 
have found their way into our pro- 
grams they have either been tele- 
scoped to fit into some meager cor- 
ner of the upper grade program or 
they have been pushed down into the 
program for the lower grades. 


Expansion in Curricular Offerings 


Our first commercial subject was 
bookkeeping, while navigation was 
also a commercial subject at one time. 
Arithmetic, too, had held a place al- 
most from the beginning, although it 
now. seems to be waging a losing 
fight. 

Shorthand was admitted to the 
commercial curriculum of one of our 
first high schools as early as 1849. 
Many famous reporters of the Civil 
War period thus received their train- 
ing. But shorthand was discarded 
during the Civil War and did not 
regain a place in the commer- 
cial curriculum until after the type- 
writer had acquired prominence 
as an office machine and the busi- 
ness colleges had grown to such 
flourishing proportions that sufficient 
pressure was generated to secure its 
reintroduction. 


From the early nineties to the 
present time, bookkeeping has con- 
tinued to be regarded as the back- 
bone of the commercial curriculum, 
and shorthand and typewriting have 
“muscled out” foreign languages so 
completely that they are now second 
in importance in commercial curric- 
ula. To round out commercial train- 
ing, many of the so-called social 
business subjects have also displaced 
some of the more traditional studies. 

In 1920, a new subject became 
popular. Its rise was coincident with 
the rapid growth of the junior high 
school and it is now offered under a 
variety of names, chief of which are 
‘Junior business training” and “in- 
troduction to business.” This subject 
was planned primarily for the junior 
high school and its projectors were 
desirous of accomplishing two aims: 
first, to provide pupils with knowl- 
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edges concerning business practice 
which are personally valuable and 
which all should possess ; and second, 
to develop vocational skills which pu- 
pils could use in junior office employ- 
ments should they leave school at the 
end of the ninth year. 

Business conditions have so 
changed since the introduction of 
this subject that few, if any, pupils 
leave school at the end of the ninth 
year to go into office employments. 
Because of this change, it has become 
necessary to change the second aim 
of business training. Instead of be- 
ing vocational, it is now prevoca- 
tional; that is, it furnishes the basis 
for guidance in the selection of the 
kind of work the pupil wishes to en- 
ter later. 


Business Data Reveal Changing 
Conditions 


During the decade from 1920 to 
1930, other important business, so- 
cial, and educational changes oc- 
curred. [In his “New Conception of 
Office Practice,” Professor 
Nichols of Harvard University dem- 
onstrated that we were not giving 
enough of the right kind of office 
practice, and that we were not giving 
enough of it because we were offering 
but one semester or one year of it 
in the twelfth vear. It was also, in 
many cases, but a fifth wheel to the 
shorthand and typewriting course. 
In this connection, Professor Nich- 
ols brought in members of the Na- 
tional Office Managers’ Association 
to testify that pupils who were 
trained in the traditional commercial 
subjects were no better clerks than 
pupils who were non-commercially 
trained. 

Relative to Professor Nichols’ 
findings, | have made studies of the 
figures in the 1930 Census for Penn- 
sylvania and my research reveals the 
following : 


Per Cent Per Cent 
of Male Female 
Office Office 
Workers Workers 


Accountants and auditors. 6.9 0.7 
Agents, collectors, and 

Bookkeepers and cashiers. 9.8 22.4 
Clerks. (OGice) 68.3 38.7 
Stenographers and typists. 2.3 37.0 


A further refinement of these fig- 
ures reveals: The peak in the number 
of men accountants is reached in the 
25- to 34-year age group and 66% 
of accountants enter that profession 
after 25. The peak in the number of 
bookkeepers and cashiers is also 
reached in the 25- to 34-year age 
group, but 78% of men and 35% of 
women enter this work between 20 
and 25. The peak number of men 
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clerks is reached in the 25- to 34- 
year group and of women, in the 20- 
to 24-year group. Twenty-five per 
cent of men clerks enter that work 
before they are twenty; 41%, be- 
tween 20 and 24; and 32.5%, be- 
tween 25 and 35. In the case of wo- 
men clerks, 40% enter that work be- 
fore they are twenty and 60% are in 
the 20- to 24-year group. The peak 
for stenographers is in the 20- to 24- 
year group with 55% of the men and 
60% of the women entering that kind 
of employment after they are twenty. 

Irom these figures two conclusions 
stand out like a sore thumb. First, 
few persons now enter office employ- 
ments before they are twenty; and 
second, two-thirds of the men oifice 
workers and two-fifths of the women 
office workers perform only clerical 
duties. Therefore, inasmuch as, (1) 
a large majority of office workers are 
clerks; (2) the traditional commer- 
cial training does not fit young people 
for clerical work any better than does 
non-commercial training; (3) we 
can not train in high school every 
pupil for every kind of work he 
might wish to perform later; and (4) 
we are not giving a sufficient amount 
of office training at the present time 
because of a crowded program, 
should we not change our plans for 
the eleventh and twelfth vear in such 
a way as to provide a differentiated 
curricula ? 


A Revised Program in Business 
Training 

For instance, in the ninth year we 
should continue to offer business 
training for its personal use value 
and also as a basis for guidance. 
Likewise, in the tenth year we should 
offer to all high school pupils one 
year of elementary bookkeeping with 
the same objectives. Many lawyers 
and doctors have declared vehe- 
mently in my presence that a course 
in bookkeeping would have been 
much more valuable to them than any 
of the traditional subjects they were 
required to take. 

Then, in the eleventh and twelfth 
years we should offer majors or sub- 
ject sequences in shorthand, ad- 
vanced bookkeeping, retail selling, 
and office practice. Small schools, of 
course, would offer but one of these 
majors. <A school with a graduating 
group of fifty or more commercial 
pupils might offer two of these 
majors. One with a_ graduating 
group of seventy-five might offer 
three, and when more than one hun- 
dred commercial pupils are in the 
graduating group, all four majors 
might be offered. In case but one 
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Sixth 


Cultural Aspects 


O be “among those present” as 

a delegate to the Sixth Interna- 
tional Congress on Commercial Edu- 
cation at Prague, Czechoslovakia, is 
a memorable, worthwhile, and happy 
experience. The full import of a 
truly cosmopolitan, international con- 
sciousness grips one and the result 
manifests itself in a new “Weltan- 
schauung” composed of tolerance, a 
widened horizon, and a sympathetic 
understanding with the realization 
that all human beings, no matter 
what their nationality is, possess ad- 
mirable qualities from which one can 
learn a great deal. 

The fine personalities such as, Drs. 
Boissevain and Messing of Holland; 
Drs. Junod and Latt of Switzerland; 
Dr. Larson of Denmark, Dr. Castel- 
lino, president of the International 
Society on Commercial Education 
(SIEC), Italy; Drs. Sudhoff, Kru- 
ger-Stackfleth, and Feld of Germany ; 
Drs. Hodac, president of the Czecho- 
slovak group, M. L. Capka, inspector 
of Commercial Education, Czecho- 
slovakia, J. Kremar, the Minister of 
Education and National Culture of 
Czechoslovakia ; the members of the 
Great Britain group—Drs. Elliott, 
His Majesty’s Inspector of Schools ; 
I. J. Pitman and Dawe of Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons; Ramsbottom, Direc- 
tor of the City of London College ; 
Marsden, Principal of the High 
School of Commerce, Manchester, 
Austin, Principal, Leeds College of 
Commerce; R. E. T. Ridout, Secre- 
tary of Commercial Education, Lon- 
don; Spencer, Inspector of Schools, 
and many, many other notables from 
all countries, too numerous to men- 
tion here, were a pleasure, indeed, to 
meet. 

These intellectual magnates in 
commercial education lent a culture 
and dignity to the Congress which, 
without doubt, would meet with the 
approval of the most ardent liberal 
arts’ exponent. Educated brain 
power in a sincere, socially-minded 
person, regardless in which field of 
endeavor the interest lies, reflects a 
true culture. 

The International Society for 
Commercial Education (STEC ) 
holds international congresses every 
three years. The Sixth International 
Congress held in the beautiful, richly 
historic city of Prague, Czechoslo- 
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International 
On Commercial 


September 1-6, 1935 


by Irma Ehrenhardt 


Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


vakia, September 1-6, 1935, was a 
success in every respect. The untir- 
ing efforts of the thoughtful, charm- 
ing Czechs contributed much toward 
its success. Their generous hospi- 
tality will always be remembered 
with gratitude by the five hundred 
participants of the Congress. This 
number of SIEC members included 
the eighty-six official delegates repre- 
senting twenty-six different nations. 

The delegates from the United 


Congress 


Education 


during the summer, unfortunately 
did not receive his official documents 
necessary to attend the Congress. 
Nevertheless, his excellent paper on 
“Influences which Shape Higher 
Commercial Education in the States” 
was included in the published reports 
of the Congress, and his worthy con- 
tribution was commensurate with the 
best work of the Congress. 

A note of interest in regard to the 
delegates is the fact that only four 
women, namely, Mme. Georgiades 
of Greece, Mme. Naaris of Esthonia, 
Miss Abrams, and the writer num- 
bered among the eighty-six. The 
women present, other than these four 
official delegates, were the wives, 
sisters, and friends of the SIEC 
participants. 


Farewell Dinner at the Attractive Barrandov Terraces. 
The Hosts were the Czechoslovak Group of SIEC. 


States were Miss Ray Abrams, Prin- * 


cipal of the Samuel J. Peters High 
School of Commerce for Boys, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Mr. B. D. Dahl, 
Acting Commercial Attache, Ameri- 
can Legation, Prague; Dr. Harry A. 
Rositzke, Management Consultant, 
New York; General Charles H. Sher- 
ill, also the American member of 
the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, and the writer. Dr. Lee Gallo- 


way, Secretary and Director of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, New 
York, who was traveling in Europe 


Educational Aspects 


The members and delegates con- 
vened daily in the impressive phil- 
osophical Faculty Building of Charles 
University located on the banks of 
the picturesque Vlatava River. The 
delightful panoramic view of the old 
castle-and governmental buildings, 
situated upon the opposite side of 
the river among the hills, caused 
many of the foreign guests to linger 
on the steps in admiration of the 
scene. The view reminded one 
strongly of scenic Budapest. 
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At the Congress, the mutual, fer- 
vent interest in the progress of com- 
mercial education occupied every 
one’s utmost attention, Dignity perm- 
eated with friendliness prevailed at 
the meetings. One did not think of 
national boundaries; in their place 
was a feeling of international con- 
sciousness and the thought that 
through the means of economic un- 
derstanding among countries, the 
walls of nationalism would crumble 
and economic barriers, such as, block- 
ades and tariffs, would become good 
riddance. An enlightened economic 
program based upon world con- 
sciousness which makes for social 
betterment is the enormous job of 
international commercial education. 

Congratulations are due to the 
Czechoslovakian Group, SIEC, for 
its proficiency in organization and 
administration of the meetings and 
social affairs of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Congress, and also for the 
kind solicitude shown to each guest. 
To administer the work of a con- 
vention with people of one common 
language is a job but to administer 
the work of an international meeting 
up of members representing 
twenty-six different nations and al- 
most as many languages is a colossal 
task! 

The group and plenary meetings 
were held every morning from 9:00 
—10:00 a. m., and 10:30 to 12:00 
p. m., respectively. Each group un- 
der the direction of a presiding chair- 
man heard reports and discussed the 
assigned problem during the hour. 
Three groups, on the average, con- 
vened each morning and the mem- 
bers of the Congress had their choice 
in attending the meeting which in- 
terested them the most. On Mon- 
day morning, September 2, one could 
attend: Group 1, The Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects in Non-Com- 
mercial Schools; or, Group 2, The 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects 
from the Standpoint of the Methods 
of the “Active” School (Arbeits- 
schule) ; or, Group 3, The economic 
section of Newspapers. On Tues- 
day morning, one could choose: 
Group 4, Applied Psychology in 
Commercial Schools with respect to 
Actual Business (Salesmanship, 
Publicity, Psychotechnics) ; or Group 
5, How to Procure from Actual 
Practice the Materials for Teaching 
Purposes; or Group 6, Special 
courses for Teachers of Commercial 
Schools, Traveling scholarship for 
Teachers; or Group 7, The “Case” 
System, 

On Wednesday morning, the prob- 
lems considered were: Group 8, The 
Use of the Radio, Gramophone, 
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Films ; Group 9, (University Group) 
Courts of Arbitration in Business 
Matters; Group 10, Present-day 
Problems in the Training of Teach- 
ers of Commercial Subjects. On 
Thursday morning, the papers read 
and discussed were: Group 11, Oc- 
cupations which should be reserved 
for the Graduates of Commercial 
Schools; Group 12, Task and Aims 
of Economic Linguistics; Group 13, 
Actual Business Practice before 
joining School and during School 
Attendance. 

Friday morning marked the mem- 
orable closing session of the Sixth 
International Congress at which 
meeting a summary of the work done 
was given. No group meetings were 
held. As thirteen major problems of 
commercial education were discussed 
during the four days at the same 
hour, it behooved a person to select 
the meeting which excited his inter- 
est the most because all questions 
were pertinent. One had to satisfy 
himself with the reading of the re- 
ports of the meetings missed, which, 
of course, delegates giving supere- 
rogatory services always did. 

The members spent the one-half 
hour interval, 10:00 to 10:30 walk- 
ing along the spacious reception halls 
of the Philosophical Faculty Build- 
ing and discoursing upon the morn- 
ing reports, the ensuing discussions, 
or commercial education in general. 
One enjoyed the stimulating thoughts 
and personalities of the foreigners 
while listening to their interesting 
remarks. And behind the conversa- 
tion was the ever-present question, 
why do nations wage wars for com- 
mercial supremacy when commercial 
educators are so willing to contrib- 
ute their best thinking and practices 
to improve the commercial worker 
and to increase human happiness in 
the world? International commer- 
cial education has a task, indeed, to 
eradicate this anomaly. 

Lively discussions in German, 
English, and French, touched, occa- 
sionally, with sparkling humor, fol- 
lowed the excellent addresses held 
each day from 10:30 to 12:00, From 
Monday to Friday respectively, the 
following reports were given: (1) 
Relations of the State and State Or- 
gans to Bodies Maintaining Com- 
mercial Schools with respect to: (a) 
Influence and Competence Inspec- 
tion, Finances; (b) Mutual relations 
of the various types of commercial 
schools; their special tasks; lower 
grade commercial schools, commer- 
cial high schools, commercial univer- 
sities; (c) Business morals; regula- 
tions concerning unfair competition 
as school subject; legal regulations 
of various commercial associations 


and unions; (d) Importance of sta- 
tistics. 

Even though commercial educa- 
tion in the eyes of Europeans means 
economics, and the European high 
school education is comparable to 
our collegiate work, the problems 
discussed at both the group and 
plenary meetings were of common 
interest to all. The process of selec- 
tion and guidance of students is de- 
veloped to a much higher degree 
than that of the States. Further- 
more, the business man plays a very 
important role in cooperating with 
schools of commerce. On the other 
hand, foreign countries can learn a 
great deal from the United States 
in regard to the teaching of the 
skills. 

Contributions 


Some of the outstanding contri- 
butions of the Sixth International 
Congress on Commercial Education 
were: 


1. There should be an exchange of 
commercial workers between nations; 
the commercial worker should receive 
the tantamount salary of a native doing 
the same type of work. The excliange 
of commercial workers makes for a bet- 
ter foreign economic insight. France 
and Denmark have signed a_ treaty 
(January 28, 1935), in which they agreed 
to exchange fifty commercial workers 
each year. Dr. Larsen, of Denmark, 
stated: 


“According to this agreement a number of 
50 young men or women, below the age of 30, 
from one of the two countries are allowed to 
work in the other country for a period of one 
year. In special cases the stay may be pro- 
longed with six months... Although fifty 
working guests is no great number, the arrange: 
ment must be considered a progress. It is 
surely a successful clause that the young men 
and women are to be paid according to the 
ordinary salaries; it is better for a firm to have 
a paid assistant of whom a real effort justly 
can be demanded, than an unpaid voluntary 
who may easily be treated with too much in- 
dulgence; and for the young man or woman 
the salary may mean that the energy and the 
sense of responsibility will be increased.” 


2. There should be courses in eco- 
nomic linguistics in all commercial 
schools. This need, of course, is vital 
in Europe but not in the United States. 
Although if Europe is brought into 
closer contact by radio, air travel, and 
the telephone, which seems to be the 
trend, it will behoove commercial edu- 
cation in the United States to offer eco- 
nomic linguistics for its prospective 
commercial workers. The English and 
American delegates certainly felt the 
need for a knowledge of either German 
or French because the majority of the 
addresses were given in these lan- 
guages, and very seldom was there a 
professional interpreter present to re- 
peat the talk in English. Foreign dele- 
gates should be able to speak at least 
two languages capably. Many of the 
SIEC members not only handled two 
languages admirably, but three, four, of 
more tongues, as well. 

3. There should be a film exchange 
portraying the commercial work in the 
schools of various countries, the indus- 
trial life, and some social aspects. This 
serves as another method for the ex- 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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Prognostic Testing Shorthand 


by Margaret E. Duncan 


Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


_ purpose of this study is to dis- 
cover whether or not it is possible 
to predict potential shorthand ability. 
Much time seemingly has been ex- 
pended in varying types of research 
problems, but adequate testing and 
studies of the results of testing have 
been negligible. This is especially 
true in the field of prognostic testing. 

Prognostic tests are used to advise 
pupils of the possibility of succeeding 
in a certain subject, to classify those 
who are attempting the subject, to 
eliminate pupils, and to measure 
effectiveness of instruction. The 
time- and money-saving economies 
of these tests in reducing failures 
have been noted in some instances. 
In 1931, the Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City com- 
mented upon the need of prognostic 
testing or vocational guidance, which 
would prevent many of the failures 
in elementary algebra from starting 
the work. The United States Office 
of Education data show that the per- 
centage of failure in algebra, geome- 
try, Latin, and Romance languages is 
probably 35 per cent for the entire 
country, and in some school systems 
nearly 50 per cent of the enrollment 
in these subjects. 

In addition to serving as a basis 
for eliminating from regular courses 
those pupils incapable of completing 
the work satisfactorily, the test re- 
sults may also be used as a basis for 
classifying pupils for instructional 
purposes, as a basis for advising pu- 
pils whether or not to repeat subjects 
in which they had failed, as part of 
a testing program for purposes of 
educational guidance, and as a basis 
in improving instruction.? 


Prognostication in Commercial 
Subjects 

Is it possible to prognosticate abil- 
ity in commercial subjects? Ap- 
parently not. A study of the number 
of failures in high school subjects in 
a large city system disclosed the fact 
that shorthand bookkeeping 
stood very near the top of the list. 
In a study made by Miller? in 1926 
to determine the use of prognostic, 


™Use of Prognosis Tests for Reducing Fail- 
ures in High Schools.” Test Service Bulletin 
No. 27, World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


? Miller, Anna F., “Practices in Guidance of 
ligh School Students in Ejection of Commer- 
cial Subjects,” Master’s Thesis, University of 
Pittsburgh, pp. 38-50 (1926). 
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standardized, and intelligence tests in 
the guidance of high school students 
in the election of commercial sub- 
jects, the following conclusions were 
reached: (1) Very few of the schools 
interrogated admitted the use of 
prognostic tests. The failure to use 
such tests is probably due to the fact 
that prognostic tests of proved va- 
lidity and reliability for predicting 
success in commercial subjects are 
not on the market. (2) Standardized 
tests in such subjects as English, 
arithmetic, etc., have practically no 
school use for this purpose. (3) Al- 
though intelligence tests are not ac- 
corded as high a value today as they 
have been in the past, most schools 
use them. However, there are many 
schools which do not make adequate 
use of the test results after they have 
been acquired. (4) Only a very small 
number of schools used the I. Q. 
for guidance of pupils into or away 
from the commercial department. 
Therefore, the use of objective 
measurements has not yet largely 
affected the guidance of pupils with 
reference to their election of com- 
mercial subjects. (5) General suc- 
cess in school is used more fre- 
quently than any other guidance de- 
vice because of the convenience with 
which it may be obtained, and the 
ease of interpretation. 


Prediction of Shorthand Ability 


Moreover, prognostication of 
ability in shorthand is still in an un- 
certain state, as the following quota- 
tion® shows: “Prognostic Tests 
(Hoke) are in the experimental 
stage. It is difficult to get reliable 
data for comparison of scores and 
correlation with classroom accom- 
plishment. They serve very much 
like intelligence tests to sort the class. 
The prognostic value has not yet 
been definitely established.” 

The Hoke test referred to here 
and used in prognosticating steno- 
graphic ability includes motor re- 
action, speed of writing, quality of 
writing, speed of reading, memory, 
spelling, and symbols (substitution). 
It will be recalled that Jessup* ad- 
ministered the Hoke prognostic and 


3 Effinger-Raymond, Frances, and Adams, 
Elizabeth Starbuck, “Standards in Elementary 
Shorthand,” pp. 97-100, New York, The Gregg 
Publishing Company (1926). d 

4Jessup, Eva M., “The Application of Prog- 
nostic and Achievement Tests to Shorthand.” 
Journal of Commercial Education, June (1928). 


achievement tests in shorthand to a 
class of 39 students who had had 
shorthand for one and a half years. 
The shorthand achievement tests con- 
sisted of one of reading ability, two 
of writing speed, one of shorthand 
vocabulary, and one of shorthand 
penmanship. A sixty- and eighty- 
word Gregg Transcription Test was 
also used. Miss Jessup found that 
the correlation of the total Hoke 
Prognostic Score with achievement 
tests did not seem to indicate a relia- 
bility in foretelling ability in short- 
hand. 

Miss Mazie R. Cooley, in her 
study,” came to the conclusion that 
intelligence tests alone do not predict 
shorthand aptitude, and a review of 
Worley’s Master’s Thesis® corrobo- 
rates the inference just made He 
found that the correlation between 
I. Q. and shorthand is too low to jus- 
tify the use of the I. Q. alone as 
prognosis for success in shorthand, 
but suggested that the marks in 
junior high school English offer a 
much more reliable basis for predic- 
tion. Mr. Worley also found? (by 
multiple correlation) that marks in 
modern languages have seven times 
the weight of the I. Q. rating, and 
about twice the value of marks in 
junior high school English in deter- 
mining the probable marks in short- 
hand. 

Miss Margaret Martin made a 
study® of the value of substitution 
tests for diagnosis of success in 
shorthand, but was compelled to ad- 
mit that the correlations were too 
low to justify the use of these sub- 
stitution tests for prognostic pur- 
poses. Neither of these tests, a digit- 
letter and a shorthand symbol-digit, 
selected successes in shorthand, nor 


did they even select the failures. Ap- 


parently performance on a substitu- 
tion test is not analogous to perform- 
ance in shorthand. 

After analyzing the direct abilities, 
indirect abilities, and the personal 


5 Cooley, Mazie R., “Relation of the T. Q. to 

Success in Learning Shorthand and _Typewrit- 
.’ Master’s Thesis, University of Pittsburgh 


Marks for Success 
.” Journal cf Business Education, Sep- 
tember (1,931). 

7 Worley, Raymond J., “Prognosis in_ Short- 
hand,” Journal of Business Education, Vol. VI, 
p. 15 f., September (1931). 

8 Martin, Margaret, “A Study of the Value of 
Substitution Tests for Diagnosis of Success in 
Shorthand,” Master’s Thesis, University of Pitts- 
burgh (1929). 
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suade us to action. 


{ 


qualities concerned in stenography, 
Ohmann administered the following 
tests®: Motility, Language, Follow- 
ing Directions, Memory Span, Sub- 
stitution, Vocabulary, General Intel- 
ligence, Spelling, Handwriting, and 
Rating Scale of Character Traits. 
The five tests which correlated high- 
est with the criterion of stenography 
were Motility, Language, Vocabu- 
lary, 1. QO. and Spelling. He felt that 
these tests held some promise and 
that, although not entirely satisfac- 
tory, they pointed the way to the 


development of a prognostic test 


which will truly furnish a basis of 
prediction in stenography. 

In an investigation made recently 
by the present writer to determine 
whether or not it is possible to prog- 
nosticate shorthand ability, the I. 
Q.’s, Ninth Grade English, Tenth 
Grade English, and Eleventh Grade 
Shorthand (theory) ratings of 108 
pupils were available. The I. Q.’s 
range from 75 to 119; Ninth Grade 
English, from 70 to 96; Tenth Grade 
English, from 65 to 93; and Eleventh 
Grade Shorthand, from 60 to 90. 

The following correlations (r) 
were found statistically to exist be- 
tween the criterion (Eleventh Grade 
9 Ohmann, O. A., “The Possibility of Prog- 


nosis in. Stenography,” University of Iowa 
Monographs in Education, T (1926). 


Shorthand) and the other subjects, 
and also between the variables of the 
battery exclusive of the criterion 
subject: 


of ratings must have high predicting 
value. 

In recommending this battery of 
subjects for use in the prediction of 


Criterion 


Eleventh Grade Shorthand............ 
Eleventh Grade Shorthand............ 
Eleventh Grade Shorthand............ 


Variable 


Tenth Grade English..............-- 
Ninth (Grade 


Other Variable 
Tenth Grade 742 
Ninth (Grade. 586 

Other Variable 
Ninth ‘Grade English... .684 


In interpreting these “r’s,” it will 
be seen that Tenth Grade English is 
the most effective subject in this bat- 
tery when correlated with the cri- 
terion. An “r” of .742 seems high 
enough to be of practical use. As be- 
tween the variables exclusive of the 
criterion, the lowest “r” (.481) sig- 
nifies that the I. Q. would contribute 
most in relation to Ninth Grade En- 
glish, because reducing “r” means 
more independence of the tests, less 
overlapping, and measurement of the 
same thing. 

The Coefficient of Multiple Cor- 
relation (R) was found to be .7576 
with an efficiency of 34.7%. As the 
highest efficiency ordinarily obtained 
by aptitude test batteries by present 
methods is about 30%, this battery 
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AN ADVERTISING TALK TO OUR READERS 
by Robert C. Trethaway 


In buying goods or services the problem always is one of appraising what is 


offered. 
ideas regarding life. 


It would seem wise to form opinions about offerings the way we form our 


People are sold on the idea of being optimistic and hopeful when through exper- 
ience they come to recognize the futility of despair and pessimism. They are sold on 
thrift through a process of financial disappointments that prompt them to accept the 
idea of being thrifty as being attractive. They are sold on living life in the orderly way 
that is conducive to health through experiences which convince them of the advisability 


of that. 


hostile for many years. 


\\ and again before we came to believe it. 


they aren’t pushed at us. 


{ The suggestion to do a thing has to reach us again and again to successfully per- 
Many of the ideas we have today are convictions to which we were 
Most of what we have come to believe we had to hear again 
Also, we are most receptive to ideas when 
We are most apt to be cordial to them wher they are 


presented to us in a way that leaves us free to accept or refuse them. 


Surely a method by which you may be sold on the merits of goods and services 
that most perfectly approximates the method by which you are sold on general ideas 


regarding life is one that should appeal to you. 
It inculcates correct ideas in the way people commonly come to sound conclu- 


method. 


Publication advertising offers such a 


sions—by a process of offering them for consideration and appraisal at regular intervals. 


For buying satisfaction—and to help us to build up a still greater publication for 
you—read the advertisements in this magazine month after month and buy the products 
of our advertisers if you are convinced of their merit after due consideration and fair 
appraisal. 
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shorthand ability, the writer fully 
realizes that, because of irrelevant 
factors, such as, the human element, 
subjectivity of grading, unreliable in- 
struments of measurement, etc., cau- 
tion must be exercised. Of course, it 
is granted that research in this field 
is still incomplete and not entirely 
satisfactory, and it is hoped that 
others will attempt and _ eventually 
succeed in the further development 
and perfection of prediction and 
guidance in the field of shorthand. 


THE CLERK COMES TO 
SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 12) 


major is offered, the kind to be given 
should be determined on the basis of 
a survey of available positions for 
graduates. 

If a two-year course in office 
practice is planned, and instruction 
in bookkeeping and calculating ma- 
chine operation is offered only in the 
vocational school, what should be its 
content? I suggest the following: In 
the eleventh year, provide knowl- 
edges and skills incident to all kinds 
of clerkships. This instruction can 
be given in a classroom equipped 
with bookkeeping desks. In other 
words, no special equipment would 
be necessary, but instruction material 
designed to afford vocational training 
in actual clerical procedures must be 
provided. In the twelfth year, teach 
projects related to filing, machine 
transcription, duplicating, and other 
general office skills. Ability to type- 
write should be a prerequisite of the 
work of the twelfth year and pupils 
who elected to take the shorthand 
major should be allowed to enter it 
as a free elective. 

The foregoing plan provides a va- 
riety of vocational training in prepa- 
ration for office or selling work and 
would do much to reduce the over- 
crowding in other office occupations. 
It would also make it possible to 
offer English, history, and_ social 
business subjects, with possibly an 
additional elective in the twelfth 
vear. 
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Secretarial Practice 
at the Packard School 


by Edgar C. Wikdall 


Manager, Secretarial Practice Department 
The Packard School, New York, N. Y. 


The purpose of secretarial practice is to give the student some prac- 
tical experience in secretarial work before she graduates and to incul- 
cate some of the qualities that an employer expects in his secretary. 


A Finishing Course for Executive 
Secretarial and Complete 
Secretarial Students 


At the Packard School secretarial 
practice is conducted on a full-time 
basis. It is given at the end of the 
Executive Secretarial and Complete 
Secretarial courses. Before being ad- 
mitted to this department a student 
must have passed satisfactorily all 
other subjects required in either 
course. It includes the ability to 
take dictation at 100 words per min- 
ute and to transcribe with a high 
degree of accuracy and mailability at 
approximately 15 to 20 words per 
minute; also to type from plain copy 
at the rate of 40 words per minute 
or better. 


Objectives 


In this department we stress the 
purely secretarial, the student previ- 
ously having had stenographic prac- 
tice. In other words, we emphasize 
the performance of duties of an ex- 
ecutive nature, and the teaching of 
such personal qualifications as are 
not necessary in a stenographer but 
are essential in a secretary. We fol- 
low as closely as we can the outline 
given in Professor F. G. Nichols’ 
new book, “The Personal Secretary,” 
published by the Harvard University 
Press. 

The purpose of this course is to 
give the student some practical ex- 
perience in secretarial work before 
she graduates and to inculcate some 
of the qualities that an employer ex- 
pects in his secretary. Here a seri- 
ous effort is made to correct any 
negative personality traits which may 
become apparent during her stay in 
this department, or which may have 
come to light in some other depart- 
ment as revealed through scholar- 
ship records, or by consultation with 
teachers of these other subjects. 
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Various secretarial situations are 
studied, and through her contact with 
these different types of business situ- 
ations she learns a great deal of busi- 
ness in general. She learns of ethics, 
structures or make-up, ways of do- 
ing business, procedures, terminol- 
ogy, and other matters of such busi- 
nesses as, banking, real estate, insur- 
ance, purchasing, manufacturing, 
merchandising, storage, advertising, 
selling (jobbing, wholesaling and re- 
tailing), transportation (both freight 


fect mailability and accuracy of tran- 
scripts; to increase speed in tran- 
scription to a point where it is mar- 
ketable, so that graduates can com- 
pete with those of experience in the 
selling of their services; to be sys- 
tematic and efficient in the conduct 
of their labors; how to supervise the 
work of others; how to budget time 
and know the value thereof ; how to 
develop foresight by planning ahead 
and anticipating needs of employer; 
how to overcome fear and timidity; 
now to build the ladder of success, 
and how, when and where to look 
for a job. 


Plan of Procedure 


The plan follows closely that of 
the daily routine of the personal sec- 
retary in any business office. It is 
an integrated plan of procedure 
where the student reviews and ap- 
plies principles of subjects previously 
learned in the course as well as learns 
secretarial duties, 

The work centers around corre- 
spondence. After attending to vari- 
ous routine responsibilities necessary 
before the business of the day is to 
be taken up, such as cleaning the 
typewriter, dusting the desk, check- 
ing supplies and looking over the ap- 
pointment schedule, and attending to 


DEPARTMENT FOR SECRETARIAL PRACTICE AT THE PACKARD SCHOOL 
Individual Desks Afford the Student an Opportunity to Work in an Environment 
Comparable to That in the Average Business Office 
the unfinished duties of the day be- 
fore, the student proceeds in orderly 
fashion to look over the morning’s 
mail. 


and passenger), collecting, account: 
ing, brokerage, law, printing, cor- 
porate departmental functions, ete. 
Other objectives in this course are: 
to develop poise and teach business 
manners; how to meet the public, 
whether face to face, over the tele- 
phone, or through correspondence ; 
to increase output of work; to per- 


Handling Incoming Mail Matter 


She sorts, opens, checks and classi- 
fies the various pieces of first-class 
matter, according to her best judg- 
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ment. As she reads over the letters 
or other contents she underscores 
with pencil the essential points of 
each letter and classifies them accord- 
ing to their importance. In making 
these divisions she is reminded of the 
importance of relieving the employer 
of as much detail work as possible. 


While the student is reading over 
and classifying the incoming mail, 
she records on suitable forms the 
various enclosures received. 


These forms are used as a working 
basis for checking receipts of cash, 
making out deposit slips, making en- 
tries in the employer’s personal check 
book, and give valuable data for 
checking for other purposes. On 
other suitable forms she records re- 
ceipt of enclosures other than cash. 
Anything to be received under sep- 
arate envelope she records in a form 
similar in design to that for record- 
ing enclosures. 

For managerial purposes she is 
shown how to check keyed addresses, 
and to record inquiries and results 
brought about through various medi- 
ums of advertising. 


From these records she is called 
upon from time to time to submit 
statistics, tabulations, graphs, re- 
ports, and recommendations that re- 
veal trends, and other important in- 
formation necessary in conducting 
business. These facts and figures be- 
ing systematically and chronologi- 
cally recorded form essential cumu- 
lative data for the preparation of va- 
rious reports, including those for in- 
come tax and management. Through 
the above mediums important execu- 
tive traits and characteristics are re- 
vealed in the student and she is rated 
accordingly, 

The handling and classification of 
incoming mail matter frequently calls 
for various other duties before mail 
can be answered properly and effec- 
tively either by the employer or his 
secretary. These duties involve: the 
procuring of carbon copies of letters, 
business documents and legal papers 
from the files or elsewhere; making 
investigations in regard to certain in- 
formation wanted (using reference 
sources); consultations or confer- 
ences with other officials or depart- 
ments (the teacher) ; the checking of 
books of record such as those record- 
ing incomes and expenditures; the 
gathering of facts and figures or 
other data, etc., that will be needed 
by the employer or secretary in order 
to answer letters properly. These 
needs are indicated in shorthand in 
the margins of the letters received af- 
ter they have been classified and un- 
derscored. 
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When the foregoing duties have 
been completed, students submit the 
most important letters, etc., to the 
employer (teacher) for checking as 
to proper classification, at the same 
time asking questions relative to 
those which are thought less impor- 
tant and which the secretary thinks 
she can answer. Here the student’s 
judgment as to proper classification 
is determined and recorded. She 
submits at the same time a typewrit- 
ten classification list of the entire 
mail which the teacher checks and 
retains. If necessary, instruction as 
to proper classification is then given 
the student, 


In the meantime while she waits 
for the employer to dictate, she 
writes answers to the less important 
letters, following this up with an- 
swers to letters next in importance 
which she subsequently has asked 
the employer (teacher) about. 
When the employer is ready to dic- 
tate she places all work in her desk, 
and is ready immediately for dic- 
tation, 


Dictation 


3efore dictating replies to the most 
important letters, the teacher resorts 
to regular class-room procedure by 
quizzing students on terminology 
(spelling, definition and pronuncia- 
tion) of the particular business stu- 
died for the day. Amplification of 
the meaning of some of the terms 
and any necessary instructions in the 
duties to be undertaken for the day 
are given, so that the student is quite 
familiar with the business to be stud- 
ied before the day’s work begins. 
She has also prepared homework in 
terminology, including shorthand 
outlines, and has become familiar 
with the context of matter similar to 
that to be dictated in reply to letters, 
etc., received. Speed dictation is 
given at this time and the rate of 
speed of dictation varies according to 
difficulty of subject matter, syllabic 
intensity, arrangement or set-up, and 
the level of the class. The dictation 
is usually a step or two ahead of the 
ability of the slower students to take 
it. It is not unusual for some groups 
to take certain dictation up to 175 
words a minute. Then follows vari- 
ety dictation, that is, dictation as it 
is usually given in the business office. 
The same subject matter is used but 
dictated in such a way as to indicate 
proper punctuation through pauses, 
inflections of voice, and speed. 


In dictation for transcription no 
effort is made to dictate at any special 
rate of speed, the speed varying from 
a low rate to one hundred and fifty 


words per minute, depending again 
upon difficulty of subject matter, syl- 
labic intensity, etc. Various methods 
of dictating are employed, such as: 
dictating in jerks or spasms, making 
interruptions, repeating, changing 
context, analyzing subject matter and 
giving instructions in set-up, resort- 
ing to inflections (some extreme), 
curious and foreign accents, reading 
back parts of notes, and reflections as 
a thought strikes the dictator. It is 
intensely practical and the students 
enjoy these variations in manner of 
dictating although they are difficult to 
take at times. This particular phase 
of our secretarial practice course has 
brought forth many favorable com- 
ments from educators and business 
men, 


Twice a week or oftener, specialty 
dictation is given at speed rates. This 
dictation consists of legal matier, 
miscellaneous business matters, edi- 
torials, unusual letters, success 
stories, secretarial qualities, magazine 
articles, articles on economics from 
such publications as “The Guaranty 
Survey,” “The Index,” “National 
City Bank News,” “Cleveland Trust 
Co. News Items,” and articles on 
management and personnel, pub- 
lished by the American Management 
Association, “The Reader’s Digest,” 
trade journals and the like. This 
dictation acquaints students with 
many business matters that cannot 
very well be learned in any other 
way. 


No interruptions by the student are 
permitted during dictation for tran- 
scription, but to fill gaps in notes she 
is allowed to ask questions at the end 
of each dictated letter or article. 
When dictation is finished no further 
questioning is allowed and transcrip- 
tion proceeds until completed. Vari- 
ous sources of reference are available 
but no further consultation with 
teacher or among students is allowed. 
Questioning is discouraged as far as 
possible so that the student may ac- 
quire confidence in her ability to 
transcribe accurately and with sense. 
In some of the dictation, errors in 
grammar, sentence construction, and 
use of words and arrangement, are 
purposely made so that the student 
may gain practice in editing, as this 
is usually allowed by most employers. 
This makes the student alert and 
anxious to edit correctly, and at the 
same time tests her knowledge and 
application of grammar, correct sen- 
tence structure, etc. She is told, how- 
ever, not to change context in such a 
way as to impair the English, change 
the meaning, or to vary the personal- 
ity of the dictator. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Commercial Teaching Combinations 
and Certification in Pennsylvania: 


N the school year 1933-34, there 

were 1490 commercial teachers 
employed in Pennsyivania secondary 
schools. Of these teachers, 1233 
were employed in first-, second-, and 
third-class school districts. These 
figures suggest something of the im- 
portance of commercial education in 
Pennsylvania secondary schools. The 
figures present a challenge, too, to 
the institutions which train teachers. 
It is the purpose of this study, there- 
fore, to analyze and to classify data 
on subject combinations taught, types 
of certificates held, and salaries re- 
ceived by the teachers in the first-, 
the second-, and the third-ciass dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania.? From these 
data, inferences may be drawn which 
may guide the prospective teachers 
in their preparation to meet the de- 
mands of the school districts in 
which they will likely find employ- 
ment. 

No extensive nor adequate recent 
study of the specific subjects assigned 
to commercial teachers in Pennsyl- 


vania high schools has been found.: 


Scope of the Study 


The specific questions in this study 
are: 


1. What is the number of subject 
combinations taught by the com- 
mercial teachers in Pennsylvania in 
the first-, second-, and third-class 
school districts? 

. What are the predominating sub- 
jects taught? 

3. What types of teaching certificates 
are held by the commercial teach- 
ers in the school districts included 
in this study? 

. What is the salary range and me- 
dian for the commercial teachers in 
each of the three school districts 
studied? 

. What is the number of new en- 
trants in each of the three school 
districts studied? 


In this study the fourth-class dis- 
tricts were not considered because of 
the relatively few schools in these 
districts which offer commercial ed- 
ucation and because of the fact that 
in the schools which offer such work, 


1This study was submitted to the Graduate 
School of the University of Pittsburgh in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts. 
, ?The class of school districts in Pennsylvania 
1s determined by the population of the district. 
First-class district, 500,000 or more. Second- 
class district, 30,000 to 500,000. Third-class dis- 
trict, 5,000 to 30,000. Fourth-class district, 
under 5,000. 
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by Ralph H. Savage, M.A. 
Lebanon High School 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


one commercial teacher, as a rule, 
teaches all the commercial subjects 
that are offered. 

In this study “subject combina- 
tion” is understood to mean the 
combination of subjects taught, such 
as bookkeeping, shorthand, and type- 
writing; or bookkeeping and com- 
mercial law. 

A certificate is a license issued by 
the State which gives the teacher the 
right to teach the subjects listed on 
his certificate. 


Data 


The data for the school years 
1929-30, 1931-32, and 1933-34 for 
this study were taken from the of- 
ficial records of the Department of 
Public  Jnstruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

There were no reliable data prior 
to the school year 1929-30, because 
the State Department did not de- 
mand specific information on the Ap- 
plication for Appropriation forms. 
Instead of listing the different sub- 
jects taught by each teacher em- 
ployed, the term “commercial” was 
used to designate the department in 
which the teacher worked. Such 
data would not lend themselves to 
the purpose of this study. For this 
reason, the study was started with 
the school year 1929-30. 

Table I gives a summary of the 
number of subject combinations 
taught by the commercial teachers 
in the first-, second-, and third-class 
school districts of Pennsylvania for 
the three years studied. 


TABLE | 


TOTAL NUMBER OF SUBJECT COMBI- 
NATIONS IN EACH DISTRICT 


1929-30 1931-32 1933-34 
Number Number Number 
of of of 
subject subject subject 
combi- combi- combi- 
nations nations nations 


First-class Districts... 45 67 
Second-class Districts.. 94 97 
Third-class Districts... 89 184 


The great difference in the num- 
ber of teaching combinations in the 
third-class_ districts between the 
school years 1929-30 and 1931-32 can 
be explained in this way. In the 
school year 1929-30, there were 534 
commercial teachers in the third-class 
districts, 288 of whom were listed as 
teaching “commercial” without the 
specific subjects being given. 

The range in the number of sub- 
jects taught by one teacher, in a 
single combination, is from one to 
eight. The median is two and one- 
half. 

Table II is a combined table of 
the number and percent of commer- 
cial subjects taught by the commer- 
cial teachers in the first-, second-, 
and third-class school districts of 
Pennsylvania for 1929-30, 1931-32, 
and 1933-34. 

The data in Table II reveal that 
the four most frequently taught com- 
mercial subjects for the three dis- 
tricts are typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping and junior business 
training. The next most frequently 
taught commercial subjects are com- 
mercial arithmetic, commercial law, 
commercial geography, and_ office 
practice. 

Since the data reveal that the eight 
most frequently taught commercial 


TABLE I! 


NUMBER AND PERCENT OF COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS IN THE FIRST-, SECOND-, AND THIRD-CLASS DISTRICTS 


of teachers 


of teachers 


1933-34 
Number Percent 
of teachers of teachers 


1931-32 
Number Percent 
of teachers of teachers 


Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 

Junior Business Training..... 

Commercial Arithmetic 

Commercial Law 

Commercial Geography 

Office Practice 

Commercial English 

Salesmanship 

Penmanship 

Miscellaneous Commercial 
Grouping 

Economics 


| 
183 
1929-30 
Number Percent 
290 26.557 593 44.654 564 45.742 
249 22.802 510 38.404 514 41.687 
242 22.161 512 38.554 472 38.261 
113 10.348 220 16.566 263 21.330 
= 72 6.593 150 11.295 156 12.652 
: 42 3.846 120 9.036 123 9.976 
58 5.311 79 8.949 102 8.273 
25 2.289 75 5.648 96 7.786 
25 2.289 66 5.120 37 3.00.1 
12 1.099 30 2.259 34 2.758 
40 3.663 27 2.033 29 2.352 
387 35.440 60 4.518 26 2.109 
13 1.190 18 1.355 24 1.946 
Business Organization ....... 4 -366 4 301 6 -487 
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subjects are those mentioned above, TABLE Ill 

one may conclude that teacher train- NUMBER AND PERCENT OF COMMERCIAL TEACHERS TEACHING ONE 
ing institutions should require these SUBJECT ONLY 

subjects for graduation. 


‘ 1929-30 1931-32 1933-34 

Table III was compiled to show Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
the number and percent of teachers of teachers of teachers of teachers of teachers of teachers of teachers 
who taught only one of the eight  poomeecmiye corres 56 5.128 95 7.153 83 6.732 
most frequently occurring subjects Junior Business Training..... 60 5.493 87 6.551 63 5.110 
: 1 d hi 1 >| 37 3.388 56 4.218 59 4.785 
school districts of Pennsylvania 2 .183 5 .376 6 487 
the three years for which this study Office Practice .............. 3 1275 9 678 5 406 
was made. 288 26.372 424 31.927 357 28.956 


Since this table reveals that 
only 28.956 per cent of the teachers 
in 1933-34 were teaching one subject, TABLE IV 


’ > say that it would not be 
one may say that it \ t UMBER AND PERCENT OF COMMERCIAL TEACHERS TEACHING ACADEMIC 
advisable for commercial teachers to NSUBIECTS IN THE FIRST. SECOND. AND THIRD-CLASS SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


specialize in one subject. 


1929-30 1931-32 1933-34 
In a certain number of the high Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
schools of the first-, second-, and of teachers of teachers of teachers of teachers of teachers of teachers 
third-class school districts of Penn- First-class Districts +--+... 8 2.374 13 3.315 12 3.139 
sylvania, for the three years for  Third-class Districts 37 6.926 51 7.623 45 
which this study was made, it was 
found that a number of commercial 
teachers were teaching one or more 
subjects outside the field of com- TABLE V 
mercial education. TEACHING CERTIFICATES HELD BY PENNSYLVANIA COMMERCIAL TEACHERS IN 
THE FIRST-, SECOND-, AND THIRD-CLASS DISTRICTS 


The percentages for Table IV are 


figured on the number of commer- 1929-30 1931-32 1933-34 
cial teachers employ ed in each dis- Number of Percent of Numberof Percentof Number of Percent oi 
certificates certificates certificates certificates certificates certificates 
trict. held held held held held held 
c S College Permanent .......... 227 19.982 566 25.702 456 35.294 
In some cases, of course, sound College Provisional ©.._....:: 215 18.926 289 20.295 263 20.356 
reasoning may have brought about Permanent Standard ......... 174 15.318 229 16.081 206 16.944 
em Standard ...... 3.64 168 11.096 111 ‘591 
the combining of commercial sub- Normal Diploma. eater eee 148 13.028 140 9.831 89 6.889 
or instance, the bookkeeping a tandard Normal Emergency i , ; 
f t the bookkee nd Standard Normal 
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H j Normal Equivalent Diploma... 8 .704 15 1.053 10 .774 

of commercial education states that \ 
2 
1 
1 


Normal Certificate .......... 
bookkeeping had its origin in the Blanket 


College Certificate ........... -616 3 .210 .077 
algebra course. Permanent Extension Certificate ... .077 
The teaching subjects listed on the State Provisional ............ 1 ‘088 at 
Application for Appropriation forms Standard Certificate. 2 176 7 492 
tandard Temporary for 
checked in the Department of Commercial Teachers ...... 1 .088 
Public Instruction against the teach- Standard Renewal : peed 2 .140 
er’s certificate. In order for the Special “Temporary i 
school district to be eligible for an Special Standard ............ 1 
appropriation, teachers must be 3 ane 2 140 
scheduled to teach subjects for which partial ‘088 
thev are certificated. 1136 99.999 1424 99.997 1292 99.999 
The number and kinds of teach- 
ing certificates held by Pennsylvania 
commercial teachers in the three dis- 
4 : : : TABLE VI 
tricts included in this study are re- 
: THE RANGE AND MEDIAN OF SALARIES RECEIVED BY PENNSYLVANIA COMMER- 
ported in Table V. CIAL TEACHERS IN THE FIRST-, SECOND-, AND THIRD-CLASS DISTRICTS 


A study of Table V reveals that 


there are four predominant types of 1929-30 1931-32 1933-34 
teaching certificates held by the Salary Salary" “Salary Salary. “Salary Salary - 
Pennsylvania commercial teachers. range __median _range median range median 
The number of. different types of First-class Districts ........... $1700 —_— $1800 
certificates held have decreased by 46 4000 4000 4000 
per cent. Second-class Districts ......... 1200 1000 1000 

It is noticeable that the number of 3200 sai 4250 ee 3450 =e 
college permanent certificates has Third-class Districts ........... 750 1100 900 
doubled in the five-year period, 1929 3850 
to 1934. The number of college ee vie 
provisional certificates has remained 
approximately the same throughout (Concluded on page 25) 
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Study Erasing 
Typewriting, Part | 


by Mildred Klaus 


High School, Reno, Nevada 


If the student knows how to erase and knows he must erase and that 
no penalty is exacted for a neat erasure, his whole psychological 
and mental attitude is better. 


“When do you introduce erasing 
in typewriting?” This question is 
fast surpassing the older, “What do 
you do to keep students from eras- 
ing in typewriting?” 

For many years past the tendency 
on the part of students, both begin- 
ning and advanced, to erase in typ- 
ing and secretarial training classes 
has caused furrows in the brows of 
diligent and earnest school-teachers. 
The erasures were nothing to be 
proud of. Unsightly smudges deti- 
nitely pointed out the truant in the 
case. In classes other than in type- 
writing (and sometimes in typewrit- 
ing, too) where students had been 
thoroughly instilled with the anti- 
erasing complex they did not stoop 
to the lowly eraser but struck over 
the letters instead, 


Following graduation students un- 
versed in the art of erasing continued 
to place furrows in brows—only in 
this case, in the foreheads of employ- 
ers who soundly denounced any in- 
stitution that would turn out. ste- 
nographers who knew nothing of 
erasing, who filled baskets to over- 
flowing with attempts to secure a per- 
fect copy. 

It was the concerted action of the 
employer group that finally drove the 
teaching profession into a realization 
that if they were to train students 
for an office they must train them in 
the qualities to be found in an office. 
Somewhat grudgingly and with many 
misgivings, erasing was introduced 
into the second year of typewriting 
instruction. Here it is to be found 
today particularly in those schools 
where there is no, or little, differenti- 
ation between vocational training and 
the training for personal use. Here 
it probably would have remained if 
the students had not discovered the 
definite value that comes from using 
typed instead of handwritten copy 
for assignments and letter writing. 
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Influence of ‘‘Personal”’ 
Typewriting 


The demand for personal type- 
writing has grown in the last num- 
ber of years by leaps and bounds. 
Eight out of ten students enrolled 
in typewriting do not continue into 
second year typing classes.’ This 
means that eight out of ten students 
trained should have a complete 
knowledge of various types of copied 
matter so they may use to advantage 
the skills learned during a year in 
typewriting, together with all of the 
known devices to aid them to use this 
matter to the best possible advantage. 

Such a concerted demand for per- 
sonal typewriting skill has caused 
many changes in the method of teach- 
ing and in textbook construction. 
Foremost among the changes is to 
be found the attitude of increased 
emphasis on style and arrangement, 
along with the approval of the use 
of the eraser. The knowledge of 
how to use the eraser must be given 
to the student early enough to allow 
him to become proficient in its use. 
This means that such information 
and practice should be injected into 
the course during the first semester, 
or, at the latest, during the early part 
of his second semester in the type- 
writing class. 


Attitudes of Teachers 


Among the teachers who have led 
the way in this revolutionary action 
is to be found Dr. E. G. Blackstone 
of Iowa State University, who says 


“Even the best typist makes an occasional 
error and needs either to rewrite or to erase. 
Sometimes it is not possible to take the time 
to rewrite. and sometimes the paper is too 
expensive to throw away because of an error 
that may be erased neatly. Hence it is 
necessary to know how to make erasures 
neatly . . . Erasing always takes time, and it 
is probably cheaper and more efficient to 
write somewhat more slowly and to avoid 
errors than to make errors and then stop 
to erase.” 


1JInformation gathered from a talk given by 
Mr, Ray Anderson of the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co. to class_in Methods and Curricula in 
Gregg Shorthand, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Summer Session, 1935. 

2“Typewriting for Personal Use,” E. G. 
Blackstone, Ph.D., The Gregg Publishing Co., 
1929, page 39. 


Professor D. D. Lessenberry, co- 
author of Twentieth Century Type- 
writing, points out: 


“Many teachers now believe that in timed 
tests, as well as in second and third-semester 
letter writing, the student should be required 
to correct all errors and to make these 
corrections as a part of the work done under 
time. There is much to commend in this pro- 
cedure. It is certainly most unbusiness-like to 
have students type letter after letter and 
encircle errors (or a few of them), but to 
make no attempt to correct errors so that the 
letters will be usable.’ 

In Principles and Techniques for 
Inrecting the Learning of Typewrit- 
ing, Odell and Stuart say that erasing 
should be taught in the twelfth week 
of personal typing: 

“Enough manuscripts have been written by 
this time so that the student remembers the 
rules easily and erasing may be taught. The 
same neatness should be required in all this 
work as in the work of vocational students. 
As soon as the student can make neat cor- 
rections he should be initiated into the use 
of carbon paper. He should, of course, learn 
how to erase and make corrections on the 
carbon copy.” 

Miss Inez Ray Wells of Missis- 
sipp1 Delta State Teachers College 
introduces the eraser on the first 
paper that the student writes to hand 
in. Trained under the guidance of 
Dr. Blackstone, Miss Wells has put 
into practice and has received results 
that corroborate his findings as to the 
value of teaching erasing during the 
first semester of typewriting. Miss 
Wells states: 

“[ introduce the eraser on the first paper 
that the students write to hand in. It is 
easier, I find, to train them to hand in 
only corrected (usable) copies from the first 
day than it is to allow them merely to check 
their errors at first and change later.” 
Such recognition of the need to 

introduce erasing naturally finds ex- 
pression in textbooks, and practically 
all of the textbooks put on the mar- 
ket within the last two years make a 
definite provision for the teaching of 
erasing sometime during the first 
year to students who are taking type- 
writing for personal use. 


The Opposition 


Quite naturally any departure 
from the beaten path occasions com- 
ment, and one finds many accusations 
hurled at the exponents of first-year 
erasing. [Even authors of textbooks 
published in 1935 are not convinced 
of the wisdom of teaching erasing.® 
It is charged that it is unwise to 
bother to teach erasing at any time 
during the first year for during this 
formative period all of the student’s 

3“Twentieth 


Second Edition, 
1934, page 7. 


Century Typewriting 


Manual,” 
South-Western 


Publishing Co., 


*“Principles and Techniques for Directing the 
Learning of Typewriting,’’ Odell and Stuart, D. 
C. Heath and Company, 1935. Page 235. 


5 From a personal letter written by Miss Wells 
to the writer. 

Walter White, co-author of “Rowe 
Typing,” The M. Rowe Company, 1935, is 
confident that such an introduction would be 
detrimental to the results of typewriting. Per- 
sonal interview developed the point that not 
only erasing should not be taught, hut that no 
attention to placement be given during the first 
year. 
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attention should be devoted to de- 
velopment of correct technique of 


machine operation. To stop to erase 
would interfere with the development 
of rhythmic stroking. Others hurl 
the challenge that the use of an 
eraser will encourage carelessness 
and inaccuracy—why strive for the 
ideal when you can stop to make a 
correction ? 


Again there is the bombardment of 
those who feel that erasing will defi- 
nitely throw into the discard the 
time-worn and proved advantages to 
be gained from corrective drills. 
Too, it is claimed, it will cut down 
on speed operation in timed writing 
copy. And, on this point, the cham- 
pions of state speed contests are much 
perturbed. And, then, there is the 
question of grading. How could one 
grade students fairly if they received 
no penalty for errors—such a system 
would be no incentive for correct 
writing. The careless student would 
surely have an advantage. 


These questions have been taken 
into consideration by those of us 
who feel there is a decided advan- 
tage in early compulsory use of the 
eraser in typewriting classes. 


Answers to the Opposition 


To counteract the charge that 
erasing interferes with the develop- 
ment of correct technique in machine 
stroking certainly would be difficult 
if the student were compelled to use 
the eraser on the first day. Such, 
however, is not the case. In no in- 
stance does the operator suffer the 
inconvenience of having to stop in 
the middle of a drill to erase. The 
rhythmic stroking technique is 
stressed first; and, there is little at- 
tention paid to anything else during 
the practice period. However, given 
the first assignment to hand in, the 
student is completely conscious of the 
use of the eraser and compelled to 
use it for making corrections on his 
work. 


The first paper handed in is simple 
and adapted to the learner’s ability— 
never entirely new or difficult mate- 
rial—the machine operation is not 
challenged and the nervous tension 
of the child is quieted. Psycho- 
logically we all have ideals, we all 
want to do the best, and the learner 
naturally wants to hand in a paper as 
attractive as John’s or Mary’s. If 
errors are made, encircled deeply in 
black, it calls the attention to the 
imperfection of the student. He is 
nervous, tense—if only he can make 
a perfect copy that the teacher will 
post! 
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Even in this era of not stressing 
perfect copies, we encourage the atti- 
tude—and the results are the same. 
As soon as the watchful eye of the 
teacher is turned to another student, 
the development of a paper that will 
be attractive comes at the expense of 
technique—anything to get some- 
thing as good as John’s or Mary’s. 
If the student knows how to erase 
and knows he must erase and that no 
penalty is exacted for a neat erasure, 
his whole psychological and mental 
attitude is better. In a calm easy 
manner he goes about attempting to 
do his best with the use of the tech- 
nique given him during the learning 
period. In such a set-up erasing is 
only the means to an end, not the 
end in itself. Its secondary impor- 
tance is relied upon to give the stu- 
dent courage; it does not encourage 
weakness in operation or in stroking. 
Accurate, even stroking is still the 
ideal and the student is in a better 
mental attitude to make the achieve- 
ment of the ideal possible. 


Against the charge of carelessness 
and inaccuracy is the argument that 
the way to fix habits correctly is to 
develop the correct habit from the 
beginning. Dr. Book says: 


“Since the problem of acquiring skill in 
typing is at the bottom a matter of forming 
certain specific habits... it appears how 
important it is to form exact habits which 
produce skill in such a way as to insure 


that these necessary habits are formed in the 
most direct and economical way.’* 


In the Technique of Teaching 
Typewriting by Jane Clem, she 
quotes Harold W. Smith and Ernest 
G. Weise as saying: 

“Tf you start wrong you limit yourself 
and your earning capacity; if you ever learn 
the correct way you must take valuable time 
to unlearn the wrong way and learn over 
again. This unlearning and relearning is a 
most disagreeable and disheartening task. 
Not until one is faced with the evil effects of 
doing the thing in the wrong way can he 
fully appreciate the reason for learning cor- 
rectly the first time—... It pays to start 
right.”’ 5 


Both Dr. Book and Miss Clem say 
in effect that the only way to learn 
typewriting is to establish accurate 
and definite habits from the begin- 
ning. Cannot we interpret this to 
mean that to learn to correct work 
directly and economically is most effi- 
cient? Wouldn’t it be just as logical 
to insist that the failure to teach cor- 
rection in the beginning of type- 
writing was instilling carelessness 
and inaccuracy as ideals in the stu- 
dent? Why reteach the student later ? 
Why not form the correct habit in 
the beginning? 


7“Learning to Typewrite,”” W. F. Book, The 
Gregg Publishing Co., 1926, page 343. 

8“Technique of Teaching Typewriting,”’ Jane 
E. Clem, The Gregg Publishing Co., 1929, page 32. 


Use of Error Charts and 
Work-books 


To overcome the objection that 
the students cannot study their errors 
and use corrective drills, it is sug- 
gested that they keep on their desks 
an error chart and when an error is 
made that it be charted by the stu- 
dent before the erasure is made on 
the paper in the machine. This 
error chart can be kept for each day 
separately and is therefore of great 
value to the student. Dr. Blackstone 
has developed an error chart that 
works admirably well for this pur- 
pose, and Professor Lessenberry in 
this Twentieth Century Touch Type- 
writing also suggests an adequate 
error chart. Both have the advan- 
tagetof being simple enough for the 
student to understand and use intelli- 
gently, a feature that seems to have 
been overlooked by many who have 
developed error charts for student 
use. 


In conjunction with the use of the 
error chart and corrective drill it 
might be well to suggest that work- 
books be introduced along with the 
first simple letters in typewriting. 
This not only helps the student in 
placement visualization but limits 
the available supply of paper to one 
sheet for a given exercise, thus teach- 
ing thrift along with accuracy and 
skill. However, particularly in per- 
sonal typewriting, it is unwise to 
have all work done on work-book 
paper, for much of the work of the 
student out of the typewriting class 
will be done on plain white paper, 
and he must learn to use it thriftily. 
In any case, the instillation of the 
ideal of accuracy and thrift, neatness 
in correction, and care in placement 
will eliminate the careless habit of 
starting over and over again and will 
make the student more carefully plan 
the arrangement of his exercise be- 
fore he starts to type it. 


Another fine point that comes as a 
result of erasing is the necessity of 
proof reading copy before taking it 
from the machine. If the student 
knows he must make corrections on 
all papers, he will proof his copy be- 
fore removing it from the machine. 
However, if it is not proof-read first 
he gains an advantage anyway, for 
he then receives practice in that defi- 
nite, precise art of reinserting and 
making a good correction. 


(To be continued) 
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Program for 


Club 


a Law 


by Irving Rosenblum 


“Mr. O., will you take the Law 
Club this term? We can’t give it to 
Mr. McM. again because of his 
heavy program.” 

Thus the directorship of extra-cur- 
ricular activities is often assigned 
with no regard to the qualifications 
or desires of the teacher selected. 
The exigencies of programming at 
many high schools prevent the per- 
manent organization of clubs. As a 
result, club advisers are frequently 
changed. The new adviser is always 
faced with the difficulty of re-or- 
ganizing and planning the program 
for the term. 

Club-planning is as essential as les- 
son-planning. Too often the club 
plans are lost in the interchange of 
directors. A very helpful contribu- 
tion to extra-curricular activities 
might be rendered through the com- 
pilation of articles on club programs 
submitted by directors in various 
schools. Such plans would not be in- 
flexible models but would serve.as 
guides to perplexed advisers. 

With that purpose in mind, the fol- 
lowing program of a Commercial 
Law Club is submitted. 


Program 


Preliminary Preparation— 
Announcement of first meeting in all law 
classes, school newspaper, assembly, and 
bulletin boards 


First Meeting— 
Organization 
a) Objectives 
b) Election of officers (This may be post- 
poned to the second meeting) 


Second Meeting— 
Classification of Contracts—a discussion led 
by three club members 


Third Meeting— 
Eight case problems presented by different 
members 


Fourth Meeting— 
Guest Speaker—Chairman of the Economics 
Department 
Topic: Chief Justice Roger B. Taney of the 
United States Supreme Court 


Fifth Meeting— 
Dramatized cases 
Tutt and Mr. Tutt (Arthur Train) 


Sixth Meeting— 
Newspaper accounts of legal problems 
Dramatized case 
Additional stories of Counselor Tutt (Arthur 
Train) 


Seventh Meeting— 


Mock trial to illustrate courtroom procedure 


Eighth Meeting— 
Guest Speaker—Chairman of the History De- 
partment 
Topic: Some Historic Decisions of the Su- 
preme Court 
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Franklin K, Lane High School, Brooklyn, New York 


Ninth Meeting— 
Club Constitution 
Reports: Justinian, Napoleon 


Tenth Meeting— 
Law club contest 
Dramatized case 


Eleventh Meeting— 
Review conducted by club members 


Twelfth Meeting— 


Review completed by club members 


Thirteenth Meeting— 
The Law of Equity 


Fourteenth Meeting— 
Guest Speaker 
Topic: The English Legal System versus the 
American 


Fifteenth Meeting— 
A club party 


Additional Topics— 

“Do You Believe In Signs ?”’— 
lecture 

“Res Ipsa Loquitur” 

The Law of Torts 

Constitutional Law Cases 

Modifications of The Common Law 

Sir William Blackstone 

Lord Mansfield 

Reporters: | Newspaper, 
books, motion pictures 

Lexicographer : legal vocabulary 

A Club Play 


an illustrated 


radio, magazines, 


Comment 


The outline presented above requires 
explanation., In the second meeting, the 
discussion on a “classification of con- 


was made to correct looseness in 
the use of the terms: ‘ void,” “voidable,” 
and “unenforceable.”  [llustrative cases 
were used to explain each term. 

The case problems presented at several 
meetings were selected from the news- 
papers and textbooks. The club adviser 
supplied some of the material from pro- 
iessional and collegiate journals. 

At the fourth meeting, the chairman ot 
the economic department continued his 
series of talks on the chief justices of the 
Supreme Court. 

At subsequent meetings, the members 
decided to choose a committee to submit 
a constitution for the club, and another 
to submit plans for a contest. Both com- 
mittees discharged their duties. The con- 
test called for case problems selected from 
the newspapers or other sources and 
dramatized for presentation to the club. 
The winners were to be awarded sub- 
scriptions to various school publications 
and activities. 

As far as possible, the program commit- 
tee of the club sought to distribute dis- 
cussions and reports so as to make every 
member an active member. Their experi- 
ence in planning the program for the term 
has been summarized herein in the hope 
that it would aid others and elicit com- 
ment on the activities of law clubs in 
other schools. 


tracts” 


A Laboratory for Business Experience 


N REALITY the course in Business 
Laboratory was an experiment carried 
on at the Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College during the spring quar- 
ter of 1934. For some time there had 
been much thought in regard to such a 
course but little of definite outlining and 
planning. Several professors in the col- 
lege agreed that a laboratory course in 
business would be of great value to stu- 
dents, but the problem was: Who should 
give such instructions? 

Five students, learning of the possibility 
of such a course, expressed a desire to 
take it at the first opportunity. Mr. Byren 
Cosby, Business Administrator and at 
that time Acting Head of the Division of 
Commerce at the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, then began defi- 
nite plans for the offering of a course 
called “Business Laboratory.” In the 
spring program this senior college course 
was scheduled under his name. 

Classes were in the form of conferences 
made up of two or more or all of the 
students and the instructor. A typewritten 
manual, composed of resumes of books 
from the business library, may be termed 
the textbook. This material, used by the 
students to enable them to understand het- 
ter business principles and problems, was 
gathered by various college students who 


read the books and then condensed the 
most important parts into the compact and 
vital facts nearest the problem. In this 
way the Business Laboratory class had 
constantly before them the most valuable 
information in the business library of 
many books. 

There constantly appeared the problem 
of finding the “laboratories” where the 
five students could spend their time learn- 
ing how business is actually carried on, 
Mr. Cosby had discussed such a possibil- 
ity with some of the business men several 
months earlier, for the course had long 
been in the minds of interested people. 
A number of these business men had ex- 
pressed their willingness to become for 
a few days teachers and helpers in such 
an undertaking. 

This was truly a task for which most 
of the participants found themselves in- 
experienced. Few, if any, of the business 
men had worked with such an experiment 
before; neither had the instructor nor the 
students in the class. Yet upon being 
asked, additional business men of the city 
offered to allow the students to observe 
the functioning of their businesses. 

The students worked and observed in 
various laboratories in Kirksville —the 
Bank of Kirksville, Blue Cross Service 
Station, Bamburg and Son (a men’s cloth- 
ing store), Montgomery Ward and Com- 
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pany, Clark’s Hardware Store, Journal 
Printing Company, J. C. Penney, and the 
College Book Store. From these widely 
varied businesses the students learned 
much about the activities within the or- 
ganizations, 


There was a spirit of cooperation and 
friendliness. Each business man answered 
freely the questions asked, understanding 
that any knowledge gained would be 
treated distinctly confidential, and the stu- 
dents being conscious of the fact that 
upon them rested the possibilities of sub- 
sequent classes in the same course. 


Students also met in conferences men 
who are active in the business and civic 
life of the city. There were interviews 
with the college president, the city super- 
intendent of schools, and one of the active 
civic workers—a man who has devoted 
much of his time to the various organiza- 
tions of the community. 


Not only were Kirksville merchants co- 
operative, but out-of-town businesses also 
served as laboratories. The Central Trust 
Company at Columbia, Missouri, fur- 
nished a morning’s instruction. Each of 
the five students spent some time with 
various officials of the bank, information 
also being given to the class as a whole. 


At Columbia also the Missouri State 
Teachers Association was highly interest- 
ing. The group saw the functioning of 
the association with regard to its maga- 
zine and its value to the teachers of Mis- 
souri, 


Morrell’s Packing Company at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, gave the students a glimpse 
of a type of labor peculiar to such indus- 
tries. The many laborers working con- 
stantly quite close together and the preci- 
sion of the equipment and machinery 
proved enlightening. Interviews with the 
general sales manager and men in charge 
of the personnel added to the general im- 
pression something of the set-up and fac- 
tors underlying the workings of the plant, 
both from the standpoint of employment 
and duties of the laborers and from the 
standpoint of the office needs to take care 
of the selling. 


At Jefferson City, Missouri, the group 
divided, three going to the Boone County 
National Bank in the morning and to the 
State Superintendent's office in the after- 
noon, while two went to the offices of the 
State Purchasing Agent and State Audi- 
tor. At the bank the group saw the work- 
ings of a national bank while at the Cen- 
tral Trust Company they were in a state 
bank. 


In the state offices a different type of 
business was of course observed. The 
officials were exceptionally willing to be 
of aid in helping the students to an un- 
derstanding of the work of the state. 


Not only did this experiment meet with 
friendliness on the part of the teachers 
and helpers, but it met with distinct en- 
thusiasm and approval. They realized 
that college youth needs to understand 
more fully the practices of business be- 
fore venturing into them totally unpre- 
pared from a practical standpoint. Older 
men were willing and anxious to pass on 
to those younger—their successors—the 
ideas which proved most valuable in their 
businesses. There was no selfishness, only 
a spirit of teaching as well as possible to 
anxious students the principles upon 
which business rests.—Lorena Dalton, 
Student, Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
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SECRETARIAL PRACTICE AT THE PACKARD SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 18) 


Transcription 


We are not so concerned with 
speed in transcription as we are with\ 


accuracy and mailability, or quality ' 


of output. We know that if a stu- 
dent learns to be accurate in trans- 
cription and strives for beauty and 
neatness in her work, speed will, na- 


/ discontinued this requirement. Some 


of the better class students do, how- 
ever, reach that speed occasionally, 
but if a student can transcribe at 
_twenty or twenty-five words a minute 
and do it consistently, we are satis- 
fied. We are more interested in di- 
agnosing weaknesses in transcription 
and applying remedial techniques 
and instruction to correcting them in 


turally, come to her through experi- 
ence on the job. To try to increase a | each student, so that she can turn 
student’s transcription speed to thirty, out good work, than in turning out 
words a minute or more in a short | high-speed transcribers who are weak 
intensive course is to try the almost | in accuracy and mailability. 
impossible. We insisted on it at one | 
time but found it impractical and/ 


W O R D S 


Where Do Our Words Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 
parts in many lands and many civilizations. They may record ancient 
superstitions. They may be monuments to customs dating back to 
classical antiquity. They may reveal the manners and beliefs of an- 
cestors shrouded in the mists of ancient history. Words that you use 
to-day may have been the slang of Roman soldiers twenty centuries 
ago or the lingo of a Malay savage. They may have been used by an 
Athenian poet or by an Anglo-Saxon farmer. Thousands of our words 
are, in themselves, miniatures from the history of humanity—glimpses 
of episodes in the growth of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 
The diorama shown below is one of a series that picture the earliest 
known meanings of several common words. 


Candidate 


One Clothed in White 


(Continued in next issue) 


In Latin, candidus means “‘glit- 
tering,” ‘‘white.”” Among the 
ancient Romans, a man cam- 
paigning for office wore a white 
toga and was called candidatus 
“one clothed in white.’’ Directly 
from this origin comes our word 
candidate with the meaning 
campaigning for office’’— 
but without the original signi- 
ficance as to dress. 


Permission of the Publishers of Picturesque 


Reproduced by 
Copyright, 1933, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


Word Origins. 
e e e 


lioma and pancreaticocholecystostomy. 
Among the words which sound more like 
“plain English,’’ a fairly good-sized one is 
disestablishmentarian. Perhaps the most 
staggering accumulations of letters are 
names of chemical compounds. The follow- 
ing highly technical terms, while not them- 
selves entered in the dictionary, appear, 
for the benefit of experts, in definitions of 
chemical terms: methyl-amino-acetyl-pyro- 
catechol, 3-acetamido-4-hydroxy-benzene- 
arsonic. 


There seems to be a perennial fascina- 
tion in trying to discover the longest word 
in the language. The longest word in 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, is said to be honorificabili- 
tudinitatibus, but this is ‘‘a pedantic non- 
sense word,”’ meaning honorableness, which 
apparently owes its inclusion in the dic- 
tionary to the fact that it was used by 
Shakespeare, in ‘‘Love’s Labour Lost.” 
Many of the long words of a more serious 
sort seem to have been contributed by 
science—words like lymphangioendothe- 
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COMMERCIAL TEACHING 
COMBINATIONS 


(Continued from page 20) 


the five-year period studied. This 
indicates that the new entrants hold 
college provisional certificates, and 
also that the teachers in service who 
formerly held certificates issued upon 
completion of less than the four 
years of approved college work con- 
tinued their educational work and 
have earned sufficient educational 
credits to meet the requirements for 
the college provisional certificate. 

In comparing 1933-34 with 1931- 
32, it is found that the data seem to 
justify the following statements: 

1. The first-class districts were not 
sufficiently affected by the eco- 
nomic conditions at any time dur- 
ing the years covered by this study 


to necessitate the reduction in sal- 
aries paid to the commercial teach- 
ers. 

The second-class districts were 
forced to make salary reductions in 
the school year 1933-34. 

. The third-class districts were af- 
fected soon after the fall of 1929, 
as is evidenced by the definite re- 
duction in the median salaries paid 
in the three years studied. 

The salary range decreased for the 
three years in which this study 
was made in the first- and third- 
class districts. The range increased 
in the second-class district in 1931- 
32, but decreased in 1933-34, 

In Table VII, data are given show- 
ing the number of new entrants in 
the first-, second-, third-class 
school districts for the three years in 
which this study was made. 


TABLE VII 


NUMBER OF NEW ENTRANTS IN THE 
FIRST-. SECOND-, AND THIRD-CLASS 


to 


w 


DISTRICTS 

1929-30 1931-32 1933-34 

Number Number Number 

of new of new of new 

entrants entrants entrants 
First-class Districts 18 18 rg 
Second-class Districts 27 36 13 
Third-class Districts 144 110 60 
189 164 80 


From a study of the teaching com- 
binations of new entrants for the 
three years in which this study was 
made, it is apparent that if the be- 
ginning commercial teacher is cer- 
tificated to teach the subjects of 
bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial arithmetic, commercial 
geography, commercial law, and eco- 
nomics, he will have little difficulty 
in meeting certification requirements. 

Since the social business subjects 
were found in so few cases, in the 
third-class districts, it is evident that 
the schools in the third-class districts 
have not yet made a shift in emphasis 
from technical business education to 
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social business education or that the 
older teachers in the school systems 
are teaching these subjects. 


FINDINGS 


The data of this study justify the 
following statement of findings: 


1. In 1933-34, there were 62 different 
subject combinations taught by 
382 commercial teachers in the 
first-class district, 123 different sub- 
ject combinations taught by 279 
commercial teachers in the second- 
class districts, and 183 different 
subject combinations taught by 572 
commercial teachers in the third- 
class districts. 


2. The predominant subjects taught 
in the first-, second-, and third- 
class school districts of Pennsyl- 
vania are typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, junior business train- 
ing, commercial law, commercial 
geography, commercial arithmetic, 
and office practice. 


. In 1933-34, there were 67 commer- 
cial teachers teaching one or more 
academic subjects with their com- 
mercial subjects. 


4. The predominant types of certifi- 
cates held by the Pennsylvania 
commercial teachers in 1933-34 are 
college permanent, college provi- 
sional, permanent standard, tem- 
porary standard, and normal dip- 
loma. These five tvnes of certifi- 
cates were held by 87,074 per cent 
of the commercial teachers. There 
has been a noticeable increase in 
the number of college provisional 
and college permanent certificates. 


. In the first-class school districts 
in 1933-34, there was a_ salary 
spread of $1800 to $4000, with a 
median salary of $3050. For the 
same year in the second-class 
school districts. there was a salary 
spread of $1000 to $3450, with a 
median salary of $1775. For the 
same year in the third-class school 
districts, there was a salary spread 
of $900 to $3150, with a median 
salary of $1425. 


. The total number of new entrants 
teaching commercial subjects in 
1933-34 for the first-, second-, and 
third-class school districts of Penn- 
sylvania was 80, not quite half the 
number found in 1931-32. 


on 


IMPLICATIONS 


On the basis of the findings in this 
study, certain implications may be 
drawn. These implications center 
around certain facts with which com- 
mercial educators and the prospect- 
ive commercial teacher should be fa- 
muiliar. 


1. Since there has been an increase 
in the number of teaching combina- 
tions and a decrease in the number 
of single subjects taught, this 
would imply that commercial 
teachers are being asked to teach 
a larger number of different sub- 
jects but not necessarily an in- 
creased teaching load. 

2. Since there are eight predominant 


commercial subjects taught in the 
first-, second-, and_ third-class 


districts of Pennsylvania, 


school 
this would imply that if a com- 
mercial teacher is certified to teach 


all of these predominant subjects 
he will have a much greater chance 
of obtaining a position after grad- 
uation. 


. The data reveal that 11 of the 80 


new entrants in the first-, second-, 
and third-class school districts in 
Pennsylvania in 1933-34 taught a 
single commercial subject, while 
the remainder taught from two to 
six subjects. 


rom the facts shown in the three 


statements above, this single state- 
ment can be made : commercial teach- 


ers 
cial 
fied 


cannot specialize in one commer- 
subject if they expect to be certi- 
to fill the most frequently oc- 


curring vacancies. 


This statement is contrary to the 
conclusion reached by Walters in his 


1926 study. 


In that study, the point 


was made that commercial teachers 
should be allowed to specialize in the 
same manner as teachers in other 
fields. 


4. 


In 1933-34, there was a total of 
71.594 per cent of the commercial 
teachers in the first-, second-, and 
third-class school districts of Penn- 
sylvania teaching under one of the 
following certificates: College per- 
manent, college provisional, or per- 
manent standard. Since there was 
a very noticeable increase in the 
number of teachers teaching on 
these three types of certificates in 
1933-34 over the other years stu- 
died, it would imply that Pennsyl- 
vania commercial teachers in the 
first-, second-, and_ third-class 
school districts are earning higher 
types of teaching certificates. 


. Since the median salary of $3100 


in the first-class school districts 
was the same for 1929-30 and 1931- 
32 and decreased only $50 in 1933- 
34, these districts were evidently 
not affected by the economic situ- 
ation of the country to the extent 
that a lower salary scale was nec- 
essary. These school districts also 
gave the teachers who had not 
reached the maximum salary their 
regular increment, less a ten per 
cent reduction. 

In the second-class school dis- 
tricts the median salary increased 
$450 in 1931-32 over 1929-30, but 
there was a decrease of $475 in 
1933-34, a fact which would seem 
to indicate that the economic situ- 
ation of the country affected these 
school districts in 1933-34. 

In the third-class school districts, 
there was a gradual decrease from 
a median salary of $1700 in 1929-30 
to a median salary of $1425 in 
1933-34. This decrease seems to 
imply that these districts were af- 
fected very soon after the start of 
the economic depression. 


. The lack of agreement in the use 


of uniform course titles makes for 
confusion in discussing curriculum 
organization and needed changes.’ It 
is desirable for commercial teachers 
to agree upon a standard terminology 
for the courses in the commercial 
curriculum. 
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SIXTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS 
(Continued from page 14) 


change of ideas and suggestions and, it 
is hoped, for friendly relationships. 

4. There should be special travel, eco- 
nomic courses offered by universities or 
organizations, for commercial teachers 
in order that the commercial teachers 
can better acquaint themselves with the 
economic conditions of the sections of 
countries, or the countries studied. Dr. 
A. Latt, Manager of the Permanent In- 
ternational Bureau for SIEC, Zurich, 
Switzerland, states: 

“‘We should more frequently come together 
with men from other schools, visit other schools 
see them at work, have discussion and demon- 
strations under the conduct of specialists. Con- 
gresses like the present one, meetings between 
teachers and leading business men, congresses of 
former students are surprisingly instructive and 
delightful experiences for the intelligent peda- 
gogue. So are study courses like our annual 
Courses for Commercial Expansion which are 
giving us such excellent opportunities of study- 
ing the economic conditions of foreign countries 
under the guidance of the most competent per- 
sons. All those present at_the Prague Congress 
are convinced of this. On them we rely to 
help us in the propagation of the International 
Society for Business Education through which 
we hope to provide every year new opportuni- 
ties for further study in common, new inspira- 
tion and new courage for the working day at 
home .. . The stress this Congress is laying 
on the moral principles underlying all commer- 
cial activities (Rector Brogle’s paper) should 
engage us to apply the same standards of jus- 
tice and fairness in all dealings between schools 
of our own and every other type, whether there 
are legal prescriptions to guide us or not. The 
law, as you know, can only set up a frame 
within which the spirit of true humanity must 
ever be active. It should permeate all ou: reso- 
lutions and our actions; it is the very essence 
of all culture, of Commercial Culture in particu- 
lar, which our Italian friends—old pioneers in 
both Culture and Commerce—have in the very 
name of our Society declared to be an equiva- 
lent of Business Education.” 

Economic travel courses for teachers 
are sponsored each summer by SIEC. 

5. There should be a wide use of cur- 
rent newspapers and economic maga- 
zines 1n the commercial classes. 

6. Business Experience is a necessary 
part of the educational program of a 
prospective commercial worker as well 
as a prospective commercial teacher. 


Social Aspects 


Since all the sessions of the Con- 
gress were held during the morning 
hours, the afternoons and evenings 
were free for participation in the 
program of elaborate entertainments 
arranged by the Czechs. An inter- 
esting sight-seeing trip introduced 
the guests to the old, rich culture of 
Prague and augmented the interest 
in the colorful history and the pres- 
ent situation in Central Europe. 

The beautifully appointed tables 
for the luncheons and_ banquets 
proved the Czechs masters in the art 
of cooking. The food was most de- 
lectable. The savory roast goose 
which is an elegant delicacy in 
Prague makes the salivary glands 
function at the very thought. The 
fine wines and the incomparable Pil- 
sener added a sparkle and zest to 
the meal as well as to the jolly im- 
bibers. 

The wonderful concerts, the native 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra in 
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the grand Smetana Hall, enthralled 
the audience. The excellent inter- 
pretation of Smetana’s “Vlatava” 
took one’s breath away. The gala 
performance of the “Bartered Bride” 
and the festive, formal reception and 
dance in the gorgeous rooms of the 
Auto Club which the guests attended 
after the opera marked another 
happy, social evening. The foreign 
chivalry was delightful and quite 
unique in comparison with that of 
the American customs. It was a 
joy, indeed, to dance and dance the 
Viennese Waltz to the melodious 
strains of Strauss music. 

The charming hosts for the vari- 
ous grand affairs were: The Czecho- 
slovak SIEC members, Dr. Charles 
Baxa, the Lord Mayor of Prague, 
Prof. J. Kremar, the Minister of 
Education and National Culture, 
Czechoslovakia, the Transportation 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Export Institute, and the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary 
Music. 

The American delegates visited 


the beautiful home and gardens of 
the American Legation at Prague as 
guests of Mr. J. Butler Wright, the 
American Minister to Czechoslo- 
vakia, and his family, who kindly in- 
vited them to tea. The time spent 
in the interesting company of. this 
cultured family was of real signifi- 
cance to the American representa- 
tives. 

As a result of the delightful and 
profitable hours during the stay in 
Prague and the joy of making in- 
teresting acquaintances, the members 
expressed the hopes of an “.\uf 
Wiedersehen” in Berlin at the Sevy- 
enth International Congress on Com- 
mercial Education in 1938! It would 
reflect credit upon the strong interest 
in commercial education in the 
United States if more delegates and 
members of SIEC would attend the 
next Congress. serlin, too, is a 
fascinating city, and the commercial 
schools are also well worth visiting. 
After two months of travel in pic- 
turesque Germany, the writer can 
heartily endorse German hospitality. 


LITTLE ESSAYS ON EDUCATION 


Vocational Guidance 
by Arland D. Weeks 


Dean, School of Education 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


Vocational guidance helps a person to know himself—his interests, 
abilities, aptitudes, strong and weak points. 


_ It also helps the student to understand the opportunities and condi- 
tions in the various fields of employment, it gives information on the 
trades, professions, pursuits and callings. 


But vocational guidance has ceased to feel sure that it can prescribe 


a choice of vocation. 


Within each of us are quirks and subtleties which escape the meas: 


uring stick. 


Henry Ford's father was worried at one time about Henry. 


It is the commonest thing for the older people to be surprised at how 
well some one turned out who seemed at an early day to have been the 


prize liability in that section. 


An executive head of one of the great- 


est automobile concerns in this country was told by 
the school superintendent that he might amount to 
something if he would cut out his funny work. He did. 


_ Nobody knows enough about anybody else to tel! 
just what the latter ought to do. 


Nobody knows enough about the day after to- 
morrow to tell what it will bring forth. 


Vocational consultation, yes. 


But vocational direction, no. 
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What Shall We Do About Business Law Classes? 


by Roy Howard, LL.B. 
Senior High School, Cedar Falls, lowa 


zine of this kind present a problem 

and the suggested solution, but this 
one presents only the problem, the solu- 
tion of which will have to come from 
three sources; the teacher training 
schools, the teachers themselves, and the 
authors and publishers of textbooks. 

A large number of articles have been 
written upon the proper methods of teach- 
ing business law and upon unique methods 
devised to help the pupil master the sub- 
ject, but as yet very little has been writ- 
ten as to whether we are teaching busi- 
ness law and why we are teaching what 
we are. 

A short time ago two boys were talk- 
ing about the work they had taken in 
high school. 

Said one of the boys, “If I had known 
as much then as I do now, I would have 
sacrificed some of the other courses I 
took to get business law.” 

The second boy replied, “I took it, but 
I wish I hadn’t. I learned things that 
were not true, and I am at a place now 
where | am more than ignorant—l am 
confused. I don’t dare trust myself on 
any point. You are lucky you didn’t take 


M Zine articles appearing in a maga- 


Both boys agreed that the subject was 
one of utmost importance to the student 
leaving high school, yet the one who took 
the course is sorry that he did so. 

When such a condition exists the prob- 
lem becomes more than one of methods of 
teaching or presentation of subject matter, 
but goes into the very subject matter it- 
self. 

li these two boys were the only two 
who held such views, we would probably 
brand them as eccentric and let the mat- 
ter rest, but they are not. 

At a meeting of commercial teachers 
a iew years ago, the author asked the 
teachers present who offered the course, 
just how many taught it because it was 
on the program and was considered a 
part of the duties she was expected to 
fulfill when she accepted the position and 
not because she was interested in it. Prac- 
tically every one of the one hundred 
teachers raised a hand. 


Do Teachers of Business Law Know Their 
Subject? 


The question was then raised as to how 
many felt they did not know the subject 
matter, and approximately nine-tenths of 
the hands were again raised. 

Most of those who did not teach the 
subject said it was on the curriculum, but 
was assigned to the teacher who happened 
to need an additional class to fill in his 
schedule—and most of them agreed that 
It usually fell to the lot of the athletic 
coach to teach it. 

It would seem, then, that the first prob- 
lem is to secure commercial teachers who 
really know the subject rather than ones 
Who are willing to “bluff it through.” 

Of course this falls back upon the 
schools that are attempting to train teach- 
ers of business law. Do they have indivi- 
duals on their teaching staffs who are spe- 
Cialists, or is it again a case of passing 
the subject on to someone to enable him 
to fill out a class program? If it is taught 
by specialists, are those specialists capable 
of instilling into their students a desire to 
g0 out and really teach it or are they 
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merely spending an hour a day in class 
to receive credit toward graduation? 

However, all the shortcomings of a 
course of this kind cannot be blamed upon 
either the teacher or the one who trained 
that teacher. 


How Accurate Are Business Law 
Textbooks? 


If the public schools of our country 
were to offer a course in History or 
Geography in which portions of the text 
were either totally incorrect, or asked 
questions in the body of the book and 
made no pretense of answering them, that 
text would be discarded with such furor 
that the entire educational world would 
be aroused. 

Yet, in a survey of eight leading high 
school texts in business law, it was found 
that each text had from forty-five to one 
hundred twenty-seven statements that 
were not good law in this state or that 
raised questions as to the law that were 
not answered—and this state has no more 
statutes nor has it a greater number of 
exceptions to the common law as set forth 
in the texts than any other state. 

One text in particular abounds with 
such questions as, “What is the law in 
your state?” Publishers tell us that it 
would be unprofitable to print a text that 
is correct for one state alone unless it 


was adopted in every high school in that 


state, and of course this is almost impos- 
sible in most states. 

As a result, this one publisher has ap- 
parently attempted to produce a book that 
may be used over the entire United States, 
and at the same time makes an attempt to 
point out the fact that it is a book in 
which the attention of the student is 
drawn to the differences existing in the 
various states. 

It is true that most of the variations 
found in the texts can be corrected by the 
“Code,” ‘but unfortunately “Codes” are 
written in such a form that the average 
high \school student cannot understand 
them. 

Publishers in one or two cases have 
tried to get around this by printing a sup- 
plement to their text that is corrected 
tor a given state, but they report that such 
a work was unpopular with the teachers 
as well as being a failure financially. 

It is impossible to place a lawyer at 
the head of each high school class, and it 
might perhaps be unwise to do so with all 
college classes, but it has come to the 
place where business law must either be 
corrected as to subject matter or dis- 
carded as worthless in our schools. 

Educators have attempted to evaluate 
various subjects and to recommend that 
they be given a greater or less share of 
the school day, as they determine the im- 
portance of that subject. 

They have seen fit to find a place for 
business law and the student has seen fit 
to demand it, so are we doing our share 
by passing on something to him that is 
not what we teach it to be? 

Is it not time that we seek a solution 
to these problems and quit making this 
course an “educational football?” 


New York Society 


On Friday, March 20, at the annual 
dinner of the Ulster-Irish Society of New 
York, held at the Hotel Commodore, Dr. 
John Robert Gregg was awarded the gold 
medal “For Notable Service to the Na- 
tion,” an annual recognition given to 
prominent Americans of Ulster birth or 
descent. 

The occasion was a notable one, in 
which the educational field was very 
strongly represented. Dr. Henry Noble 
MacCracken, President of Vassar College, 
spoke on “Ulster Traditions in the United 
States.” After Dr. MacCracken’s talk 


PRESENTATION 


Honors Dr. Gregg 


Edward W. Stitt, Jr., presented to Dr. 
Gregg the Society’s medal. 

Dr. Gregg, in responding, told the audi- 
ence of his boyhood and of the things 
which influenced his career. It was a 
very moving story of faith in an ideal, 
simply and humanly told, and at the end 
the audience rose as one person and ap- 
plauded long and vigorously. 


Mrs. Gregg was then presented with a 
beautiful bouquet by the ladies of the 
Society, to which she responded very 
charmingly. 


TO DR. GREGG OF THE MEDAL OF THE» 


ULSTER-IRISH SOCIETY 


From left to right, William Balfour, President of the Society, Mrs. Gregg, Dr. Gregg, 
Edward W. Stitt, Jr., Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, President of Vassar College. 
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FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


iTEMS OF 
INTEREST 


Alpha lota 
Officers for 1936 


At the annual meeting of Alpha Iota 
Sorority held at Des Moines, Iowa, in 
January, the following members were 
unanimously re-elected to the National 
Board of Governors for 1936: Mrs. Elsie 
M. Fenton, American Institute of Busi- 
ness, Des Moines, Iowa, National Presi- 
dent and Editor; Mrs. Edna P. Kent, 
Metropolitan Business College, Seattle, 
Washington, National Vice-President; 
Mrs. Mabel Y. Steele, National Business 
Training School, Sioux City, Iowa, Na- 
tional Vice-President; Elizabeth Huller- 
man, Des Moines, Iowa, National Secre- 
tary-Treasurer ; Reba E. Choate, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, National Historian. 

Newly appointed National Councilors 
for 1936 are: Pernie Martin, Hammel 
Business University, Akron, Ohio (to 
succeed Mrs. G. E. McClellan, Littleford- 
Nelson School of Commerce, Cincinnati, 
resigned) ; and Jo Thomas, Massey Busi- 
ness College, Birmingham, Alabama. 

National Councilors reappointed for 
1936 are: Evelyn C. Bolt, Albany Busi- 
ness College, Albany, New York; Mrs. 
Florence P. Evans, L. D. S. Business Col- 
lege, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs, Emilia 
Kennedy, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Virginia 
Laughlin, Mountain State College, Par- 
kersburg, West Virginia; . Vivian Ma- 
caulay, Woodbury College, Los Angeles, 
California; Mrs. Minnie A. McCann, 
McCann School of Business, Reading, 


Pennsylvania; Maude A. Pettey, Brant- 
ley-Draughon College, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Nell A. Plain, Springfield, Illi- 
nois; Annajane Puterbaugh, South Bend 
College of Commerce, South Bend, Indi- 
ana; and Elinor Stroud, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
e 


New Officers for 
Phi Theta Pi 


The members of Phi Theta Pi Fra- 
ternity have elected Richard G. Cole 
national president for the coming year. 
The new president is the founder of the 
fraternity. He conceived the idea of an 
honor commerce fraternity while teaching 
at the American Institute of Business, 
Des Moines, Iowa, in 1925 and has been 
active in promoting the fraternity ever 
since. Mr. Cole is, at present, a field 
representative of the Gregg Publishing 
Company. 

The other officers are: George H. Bar- 
rett, Director of Admissions, Packard 
School, New York City, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors; C. D. Rohliffs, Vice- 
President of Nettleton Commercial Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, National 
Vice-President; C. Newhouse, In- 
structor and Supervisor, Northwestern 
School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon, 
National Historian; E. O. Fenton, Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Busi- 
ness, National Secretary-Treasurer; W. 
FE. Schneider, of Des Moines, National 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Miss Dorothy E. Smith, for several 
years a commercial teacher in the West 
Haven, Conn., High School, has been 
elected to teach in the High Schoo! at 
Greenwich, Conn. 

e 

Miss Elzan Mae Morris of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, is a new teacher in the Bryant & 
Stratton Business College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

° 


Miss M. Helen Dobbie, recently with 
the Tarrytown, N. Y., High School, is 
now Dean of Women at the Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain. 

e 


O. R. Garrett, a well known profes- 
‘sional penman, was recently put in charge 
of the Handwriting Department of the 
Draughon School of Business, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


John M. Rae, professor of business 
administration at the University of Ore- 
gon from 1928 to 1935, has been made 
division chief of the census of business of 
the United States Bureau of Census. ‘The 
new position allotted Mr. Rae is a regu- 
lar civil service appointment as the re- 
sult of competitive examinations open to 
the entire country. 


Miss Catherine H. Laird, for several 
years a commercial teacher in the Whit- 
insville, Massachusetts, High School, has 
accepted a position to teach shorthand and 
typing in the High School at West Haven, 
Connecticut. 


accounting instruction. 
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Students 
Aine Tomonnow's Executives 


‘Training, to a large extent, determines the success of 
a commercial student. And particularly is this true of his 


Progressive schools everywhere are adopting a course that 
trains the student in 1936 business methods. The identical 
forms and procedure that will later be encountered in the 
offices of future employers are used in practice sets. 


The Pathfinden Counse 


in Executive Accounting 


is entirely different from, and cannot in fairness be com- 
pared with, any other course or text in use today. It is built 
upon a foundation of 25 years’ actual and intimate contact 
with business practice as it really exists. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE EXHIBIT 


Charles R. Hadley Gompany 


330 N. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 


course. 


Cincinnati 


9000 schools 


now use-— 
2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Jevon 


The student writes complete words and 
sentences from the very beginning. He 
soon writes paragraphs and letters. Per- 
sonal typing problems as well as voca- 
tional typing problems are emphasized. 


Available for a one-year or a two-year 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
New York 


v 


v 


Chicago San Francisco 
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NEWS 


AND 


FERSORNAES 


Dr. Gregg Appointed Consultant 
for Policies Commission 


The Educational Policies Commission 
announced recently that Dr. John Robert 
Gregg has been appointed as Consultant 
ex officio for the Commission. 

The Commission was appointed for a 
five-vear term of office in December, 1935, 
by the joint action of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the Department of 
Superintendence to develop long-range 
planning for the improvement of Amer- 
ican schools. 


e 
Mr. Rice Goes To Packard School 


The appointment of Louis A. Rice as 
Vice Principal of the Packard School, 253 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, has 
been announced by Seth B.  Carkin, 
President of the Board of Directors, and 
Principal of that institution. 

Mr. Rice began his commercial teach- 
ing experience in his native state of 
Maryland. He came to New Jersey in 
1917 and taught at Roselle Park, Cran- 
ford, and Montclair. From 1924 to 1927 
he was Office Manager of New York Uni- 
versity. Since 1927, he has been Assistant 


Mr. Rice 


in Secondary Education, in the New Jer- 
sey State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, first specializing entirely on business 
education and later extending his ac 
tivity to the field of general high schoo 
supervision. 

He is a graduate of the School of 
Commerce and the School of Education of 
New York University, and holds a mas- 
ter’s degree from that institution. At 
various times during the past ten years 
he has given courses in business education 
at New York University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, the University of Pittsburgh, and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
_Through his work in various commer- 
cial teachers associations, Mr. Rice is 
known to many teachers. He was Presi- 
dent of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association last year, and prior to 
that was a member of the Executive 
Board. In 1932-33 he was Executive Sec- 
retary of the N.E.A. Department of Busi- 
ness Education, and assisted in the 
launching of the Nationa Business Ep- 
UCATION QUARTERLY, serving as its first 
business manager. He is a former Presi- 
cent of the High School Commercial 
Teachers Association of New Jersey, and 
for the past two years has been Chair- 
man of the Committee on Publications of 
the National Council of Business Edu- 
cation. 

‘The Packard School plans to have Mr. 
Rice assist with the administrative work 
and he will supervise teaching methods 
and study curricular revisions in the 
school, 
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Mr. Kyker Accepts 
Summer Appointment 


Professor B. Frank Kyker, who is 
director of commercial teacher training 
of the Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina, will have charge of 
the commercial education courses at the 
1936 summer session of the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Mr. Kyker is widely known for his 
service in the field of business education. 
He is past president of the Southern 
Business Education Association, editor of 
the new course of study in business for 
the high schools of North Carolina, con- 
tributor to many professional publications, 
and has taught graduate courses in com- 
mercial education at the University of 
Iowa and Ohio State University. 


Mrs. Florence Sparks Barnhart 


Mrs. Florence Sparks Barnhart, 57, 
wife of Earl W. Barnhart, chief of the 
Commercial Education Service, United 
States office of Education, passed away 
at her home in Washington, D. C., on 
March 14, after a long illness. 

Mrs. Barnhart gained national recog- 
nition as a teacher of commercial subjects 
in secondary schools and _ conducted 
classes for teachers of those subjects for 
several Summers at a number of universi- 
ties and colleges, including the Teachers 
College of Columbia University, Boston 
University, Hunter College of New York 
City and in the University of California. 
She contributed much towards the de- 
velopment of a new method of teaching 
shorthand which today is being widely 
used. She introduced demonstration 
classes in shorthand into Summer classes 
at Eastern colleges. 

For a number of years Mrs. Barnhart 
taught in the high schools of New York 
City and Yonkers, N. Y., and had a 
prominent part in meetings of the teach- 
ers of commercial subjects. She was a 
frequent contributor to yearbooks and 
journals. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barnhart met while he 
was in charge of commercial courses at 
the University of California when she 
went there to teach. They went to Wash- 
ington about 12 years ago. 

Mrs. Barnhart was a descendant of the 
Sparks family. which settled on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland in the seven- 
teenth century, and on her mother’s side 
was related to many of the old Virginia 
families, including the Madisons and Lees. 

She is survived by her husband, two 
sons, Edward Norton Barnhart, working 
towards his Ph.D. degree in psychology 
at the University of California, and Nel- 
son Gregory Barnhart, and three sisters, 
Miss Ruth Lisle Sparks, Mrs. Patty 
Cabanne and Mrs. Jason Lodwick, all of 
Pelham, N. Y. 

Hers was a beautiful life of service, 
and her contribution to business edu- 
cation during many years of teaching was 
an important one. She had a host of 
friends and admirers. 

We express our deep sympathy to Mr. 
Barnhart. 


Miss Nulty on Columbia 
Summer School Faculty 


Each summer at Columbia University 
an attempt is made to select a problem 
area in the field of commercal education 
for special consideration in the summer 
session offering. The problem for the 
coming summer session is that of short- 
hand transcription. The course “Improve- 
ment in the Teaching of Transcription” 
which is being offered this summer will 
be given by Professor Catherine F. Nulty 
of the University of Vermont. 

The course is designed to attack in a 
fundamental manner the problems of 
teaching advanced shorthand and _ tran- 
scription. A group of high school pupils 
will be taught advanced shorthand for an 
hour daily, and will do transcription 
work during a second hour each day. 
Following this each day, Miss Nulty will 
have a conference hour which will be 
attended by the teachers who are enrolled 
in her course. During this period all the 
work of the demonstration classes will be 
discussed, outlined, and planned. 

e 


Mr. Humphrey Goes 
to Peabody College 


Clyde W. Humphrey. head of the De- 
partment of Business Education, has se- 
cured a release from Western Carolina 
Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Caro- 
lina, for the 1936 summer school to take 
charge of business education at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Humphrey is president of the Busi- 
ness Education division of the North 
Carolina Education Association and _ sec- 
retary of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association. He is co-author of 
North Carolina’s new state course of 
study for business education. 

e 


Mr. Huddleston Appointed To 
Summer School Position 


Louis D. Huddleston will teach the fol- 
lowing three Methods courses in the 
1936 University of Maine Summer School : 
Junior Business Training, Bookkeeping 
and Shorthand and Typewriting. For the 
last eight years Mr. Huddleston has been 
teaching in John Adams High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Last summer, he was 
visiting instructor in Commercial Edu- 
cation, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado. 


Mr. Guffy Accepts New Position 


A. C. Guffy has resigned his position as 
superintendent of schools of Beaver, 
Oklahoma, to become head of the depart- 
ment of commerce of Southwestern State 
Teachers College, Weatherford, Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Guffy served for seven years as 
head of the commercial department of 
Central High School, Oklahoma City. He 
left that position and went to Pennsyl- 
vania where he taught in private schools 
and public schools. He returned to Okla- 
homa and became interested in stock 
farming, wheat raising, and flour milling. 
In 1922 he was made superintendent of 
the schools of Beaver. 
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SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 


ATTENTION—NEW REQUIREMENTS 


To help teachers meet the new requirements of the 
State Board of Education for certification in business 
subjects for California Secondary Schools and Junior 
Colleges, the Armstrong College offers the following 
specific and additional courses: 


New Courses 


Merchandising Methods 
Methods in General Business 


Business Organization 
Business Education 


Summer Session 
June 29 to Aug. 7 


For complete information on content and methods 
courses, write for special bulletin. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


Berkeley, Calif. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR 
COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


Thirtieth Year 


Wide range of subject matter including solid class work 

of college grade, special lectures both technical and 

inspirational—everything in commercial teaching from 

beginners up to the most widely experienced teachers, 

and everything in the field of business through higher 

accounting. 

Student can earn twelve semester hours of credit. 

Duly and formally accredited as an A-grade, four-year 

college. 

First term begins June 8. Second term begins July 13. 
Ask for summer school bulletin, 


Address 
BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated) 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour from Mammoth Cave. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
of the 


UNIVERSITY 


of 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 


June 29 to August 11 


Courses in Clerical Practice, Methods of Teach- 
ing Office Practice and the Social-Business Sub- 
jects, and in all phases of Education and Educa- 
tional Psychology, as well as the Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, the Fine Arts, Accounting, Fi- 
nance, and the Social Sciences. 


For Catalogue address the Director, Box 99, Bennett Hall 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term June 8 to August 14. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1936 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 6 to August 15, 1936 


Courses include: Commercial Education in Secondary 
Schools, Problems in Commercial Education, Occupational 
Guidance, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools; 
Methods Courses in Bookkeeping, Commercial Geography, 
Business Arithmetic, Elementary Business Training, Short- 
hand (Gregg), Typewriting, Law in Secondary Schools, Sec- 
retarial Training, Office Practice in Secondary Schools; Sub- 
ject Matter Courses in Bookkeeping, Economics, Business 
Administration, Shorthand, and Typewriting. 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SUMMER IN MILE-HIGH DENVER 


A varied offering of undergraduate and graduate courses in com- 
merce, accounting, secretarial science, and economics. Courses in 
Business Education by Helen Reynolds, Edith Schnell, L. Gilbert 
Dake, John F. Sherwood, Ernest A. Zelliot, E. R. Nelson. 
Business Education Conference, June 25-June 26 
TWO TERMS: JUNE 15-JULY 17; JULY 20-AUGUST 21 
Bulletins on request 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1936 Summer Sessions 


Beginning, advanced, and graduate courses in Com- 
mercial Education, Accounting, Business Law, Com- 
merce, Economics, Finance, Geography, and Statistics, 
and related fields. 
Regular Session, June 29 - August 7 
Short Sessions 
June 1-12; June 15-26; August 10-21 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


A wide range of accredited courses are of- 
fered specially planned for teachers of 
Business Education. Sessions begin Mon- 
day, June 29th, and close Friday, August 
7th. Write to the Registrar, Broad St. & 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia for new il- 
lustrated catalog of courses. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


PREPARE AND SUMMER IN SPOKANE 
The Land of Lakes and Gateway to the Famous 
GRAND COULEE DAM 


KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVFRSITY offers complete, well rounded courses in 
SUMMER SCHOOL, June 15 to Aug. 7. Beginning, Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced work in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typing, Penmanship, Machine Account- 
ing, Secretarial Science. Special METHODS Courses. Classroom practice. Large, 
expert faculty. Cool, light, downtown quarters. Abundant recreational advan- 
tages. 


Ask for Folder describing courses, tuition, dates, etc. 


J. I. Kinman, C, P. A., President 
$110 Howard St. Spokane, Washington 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Ohio Meeting 


Professor D. D. Lessenberry of the 
University of Pittsburgh will be the 
principal speaker at the eighth annual 
meeting of the Ohio Commercial Teach- 
er’s Association in Columbus, Ohio, at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel on April 25 at 
12:30. The subject of his address will 
be “The Function of a Commercial 
Teacher.” 

Another feature of the State meeting 
is the introduction of the representatives 
from the various Ohio commercial 
teacher-training schools who will outline 
Business Education on a college level. 

An unusual policy which might well be 
followed by other education groups has 
been adopted by the Association. Each 
member is expected to invite his principal 
to the meeting, and both principals and 
superintendents are urged to join the As- 
sociation and obtain more definite infor- 
mation concerning the objectives and ac- 
tivities of Commercial Education. 

Public and parochial high school com- 
mercial teachers, college commerce and 
secretarial instructors, as well as business 
college teachers, interested in attending 
the meeting should send their annual dues 
of $50 to Miss Mary Belle Wertz, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, North High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


New York Business Educators 


The Business Education Association of 
the State of New York will hold its next 
conference on Friday and Saturday, May 
15 and 16, in the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. This Association consists of 
representatives of the leading private 
business schools of the state of New York. 
Thomas G. O’Brien of Drake Business 
School, New York City, is president of 
the Association. 


Oklahoma Conference 


On March 14, 1936, a representative of 
the Commerce Department of each of the 
State Teachers Colleges of Oklahoma met 
at Central State Teachers College, Fd- 
mond, Oklahoma, and prepared a group 
of recommendations for the State Board 
of Education. The recommendations deal 
with the courses to be offered in the vari- 
ous teachers colleges of the state in train- 
ing commercial teachers for the high 
schools of Oklahoma. It is the hope of 
these state leaders that as a result of 
this meeting the training standards of 
their state may be improved. The mem- 
bers of the various colleges talked to- 
gether and discussed training standards 
and achievements. 

The Commerce Department of Central 
State Teachers College acted as host and 
provided a luncheon at noon for all the 
visiting teachers. The conference lasted 
all day. There was a discussion of the 
new certifications standards which are 
—* prepared by the State Board of 

Education. It is hoped that this may be- 


come an annual affair, thus making it pos- 
sible for the teachers of the various col- 
leges of Oklahoma to discuss problems 
ot mutual interest. 
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Denver Conference 


The second regional Business Educa- 
tion Conference to be sponsored by the 
University of Denver School of Com- 
merce under the general direction of Pro- 
fessor Ernest A. Zelliot is scheduled for 
Thursday and Friday, June 25 and 26. 
The central theme throughout the pro- 
gram is “Relationships in the Field of 
Business Education.” 

The meeting Thursday morning, June 
25, will be devoted to a consideration of 
“Business Education in Relationship to 
Other Phases of Education.” At the gen- 
eral session on Friday morning the theme 
for discussion will he “Business Educa- 
tion in Relation to Business.” 

On Thursday afternoon a series of four 
practical round-table discussions under 
competent leadership are scheduled on the 
topics of : “Relationships in Stenographic 
and Secretarial Training,” “Business Edu- 
cation in Relation to Consumer's Educa- 
tion,” “Relationships in General Clerical 
Training and Office Practice” and “Re- 
lationship of General Business Subjects.” 

On Thursday evening at 8:00 o'clock 
there will be a general session with special 


music and other entertainment features 
followed with an address by Dr. David 
Shaw Duncan, Chancellor of the Uni- 


versity of Denver, on the theme “World 
Events in Relation to Business Teachers.” 

On afternoon there will be a 
general session for informal discussion, 
questions and answers, and_ unfinished 
business. On Friday evening from 4:00 
to 8:00 o'clock the general theme is 
“Recreation in Relation to Business 
Teachers.” The chief features will be 
games, hikes, stunts, music, a picnic sup- 
per, and a camp fire session on Genessee 
Mountain—an attraction which proved 
most popular last year. 

Among the personnel scheduled to par- 
ticipate in this conference are: A. L. 
Threlkeld, Superintendent of the Denver 
Public Schools and President of the 
N-E-A Department of Superintendence; 
H. M. Corning, Superintendent of the 
Colorado Springs Public Schools, and 
Chairman of the Articulation Committee 
of the Colorado Education Association; 
Helen Reynolds, Professor of Secretarial 
Science, Ohio University; Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, Superintendent of Schools, 
Newark, New Jersey; Charles Cush- 
man, Director of Curriculum and Re- 
search, Denver Public Schools; Edna M. 
Jones, Colorado Woman’s College; Della 
A. Young, Montana State College; Nora 
F. Stosz, and L. W. Wilbur of the 
Wichita, Kansas, High Schools; W. Har- 
mon Wilson, Editor of the BALANCE 
SHEET, Lloyd L. Jones, Text Book author ; 

C. Brown, ae Manager, Gates 
Rubber Company ; W. L. Hillyard, Mer- 
chandise Manager Daniels and Fisher 
Stores Co.; Helen Bell, Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; sev- 
eral of the University of Denver faculty 
members and a number of others. 

A printed program including the topic 
assignments and the various plans of dis- 
cussion will be available after May 1 on 
addressing the University of Denver 
School of Commerce, Denver, Colorado. 


Friday 


Central Association Convention 


The members of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association will hold 
their 31st annual convention May 7, 8 and 
9 at the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis. Sev- 
eral speakers of national reputation will 
head this year’s program. Other fea- 
tures will include round-table discussions, 
teaching demonstrations, office -machine 
displays in charge of skilled operators, 
the annual banquet, and a prize program 
of entertainment. 

O. M. Correll, of the Minnesota School 
of Business, Minneapolis, is president of 
the Association. The other officers are 
Miss Nettie Huff, Huff School of Busi- 
ness, Kansas City, Missouri, Vice Presi- 
dent; Miss Dorothy Hamilton, Hamilton 
School of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa, 
Secretary; and Miss Margaret Davenport, 
Capitol City Commercial College, Des 
Moines, Treasurer. 


Business Education Roundup 


A Business Education Roundup was 
held at the Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, April 17-18, in connec- 
tion with the Indiana State Commercial 
Contest. 500 or more students partici- 
pated in the finals of the Indiana State 
Commercial Contests. More than 200 
teachers attended. 

One of the features of the Roundup 
was an exhibit of office machines, equip- 
ment, supplies and commercial textbooks. 
The business show was climaxed by the 
annual Victory Banquet. 


California Meeting 


The Spring Meeting of the Southern 
California Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Los Angeles Commercial 
Teachers’ Association will be held jointly 
on the 25th of April at Polytechnic High 
School in Los Angeles. The general 
theme of the meeting will be Changes in 
Curriculum, Subject Content, Aims, and 
Methods. 

There will be round table talks in the 
following fields: Business English, Every- 
day Business, Shorthand, sookkeeping, 
Salesmanship, Office Practice, Business 
Law, and Typewriting. 

At the luncheon meeting which follows 
the talks there will be addresses by sev- 
eral business men on the subject of the 
changing requirements for employment in 
business. 


Vermont Conference 


At the conference of the Vermont Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, held in 
Burlington on March 14, Clinton A. Reed, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, and Louis A. Leslie, Editor of the 
“Gregg News Letter,” were the speakers. 
Mr. Reed spoke on “Commercial Educa- 
tion Problems in the Small High School.” 
Mr. Leslie discussed “The Functional 
Method of Teaching Gregg Shorthand,” 
and followed his talk with a demonstra- 
tion, using students from the Burlington 
High School for his class. 
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OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


1 


A NEW TEXT IN ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING 


THAT demonstrates instead of telling 


THAT affords real practice problems in real life situations 


THAT treats business training as a laboratory project 


THAT helps the student discover what business aptitudes he has 


THAT helps the student as a future worker, employer, member of society 


Examination Copies Available 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 


CHICAGO 


CONSIDERED 
INDISPENSABLE By Way of 


by hundreds of 


commercial schools | N T RO D U CT | O N 


BOWMAN and PERCY’S 


FUNDAMENTALS 
of OU, asa subscriber to THE JOURNAL 
BOOKKEEPING and BUSINESS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 


value. Perhaps some of your friends, 


Recocnizep as one of the most easily taught and wile weld tind tt equally helpful, have 


readily understood presentations of this basic com- 


mercial subject. The meaning and value of each never made its acquaintance. If you will 
principle is made clear through practical problems. send us the names and addresses of per- 
This course not only teaches bookkeeping but also . 
develops an understanding of the principles which sons who vou think should know about 
underlie successful business. the magazine, we will send each of them 
Elementary Course $1.48 List Price a sample copy with a letter explaining 
Advanced Course 1.64 List Price that we do so at your suggestion. 
Teachers’ Manual and Key 0.80 List Price 

WORKBOOKS for the Elementary Course The JOURNAL of 


supply all necessary forms. They are an exceedingly 


convenient and practical aid. BUSINESS EDUCATION 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPAN Y A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 
— 512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING, by Edwin H. Fearon, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
416 p. $1.80. 


As the title of this book suggests, the 
author introduces the principles and prac- 
tices of bookkeeping and accounting in a 
concise presentation, eliminating as much 
repctitive material as he has found ex- 
cessive through actual teaching in the 
classroom. 

The learning units in this text stand 
out as carefully planned materials. They 
are unusually well illustrated and are com- 
pleted by thought-provoking questions and 
short, but concise, learning exercises. 
The questions peer “behind the scenes’”— 
into the background where explanations 
are sought for the data presented in the 
transactions and in the resulting state- 
ments. 

The book presents a new feature by 
using “key figures” to bring about varia- 
tions in final answers—that is, by the use 
of a number (less than a hundred) as- 
signed to each member of the class and 
added to specific amounts in each of the 
learning exercises, final results will all be 
different. The plan works no hardship 
on the teacher in the checking of papers. 

The presentation moves ahead rapidly 
but the text does give the learner an op- 
portunity to “catch his breath” in a thor- 
ough review of the fundamentals before 
going on into specialized practices in ac- 
counting. Throughout the entire book, 
the emphasis seems to be on a “growth of 
understanding with a minimum amount 
of arithmetical calculation.” 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROFICIENCY IN 
BUSINESS, by Erwin Haskell Schell, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 285 p. $2.50. 


Underlying philosophies to guide execu- 
tives in new administrative responsibilities 
and to prepare “younger men of promise” 
for responsible positions in American busi- 
ness—these aims are basic to the pres- 
entation in this book. 

The author speaks to a “successor,” not 
a “founder” manager. He advises the 
administrator, not on detailed daily rou- 
tine, but on permanent policies that form 
the foundation for a “career” in the field 
of management. 

The chapters of this book, with terse 
but descriptive titles, are grouped into 
units that suggest continuity in the 
thought processes of the writer. He leads 
his readers to think in terms of these logi- 
cal units and introduces his point of view 
to them by the inclusion of short-pointed 
introductory statements in each part. 

Attitudes of an administrator toward 
his predecessor and toward his new 
status; his attack of great responsibilities 
in problem solving, in the making of 
decisions, and in accomplishment; his 
understanding of the extent of his respon- 
sibilities and of the influence of “adminis- 
trative conduct ;” human relations (with 
associates, subordinates, investors, cus- 
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tomers and the general public); and a 
“career of long attainment”—all of these 
problems are presented and, through them, 
the author makes a contribution toward 
the development of the “inner powers,” 
which make for success. “Future oppor- 
tunity,” he says, “will be won through 
present excellence; administrative influ- 
ence will widen as inner powers develop.” 

The spiritual presence of the writer is 
felt in his direct, conversational _ style. 
His contribution toward “career building” 
in business should be an inspiration to the 
executive looking ahead for success. The 
text, as a whole, is a valuable addition to 
the literature so useful in the training of 
advanced students for responsible posi- 
tions in business. 


INCOME AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS, by 
Harold G. Moulton, Washington, D. C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 191 p. $2.00. 


This book is the last volume of a se- 
ries of four studies devoted to an an- 
alysis of the distribution of wealth and 
income in relation to economic progress. 
The first two books showed that we are 
far from tne point at which we have 
reached our maximum ability to produce 
and consume. America is not suffering 
from excess plant capacity. It was also 
shown how the flow of income is divided 
among the several income groups in so- 
ciety; the character of the consequent ex- 
penditures by families at various income 
levels; and the bearing of income dis- 
tribution upon its allocation between 
spending and saving. In the third volume 
traditional conceptions of the forces 
which govern the growth of capital are 
challenged; the dependence of capital ex- 
pansion upon consumptive demand _is 
demonstrated; and how excessive saving 
mav produce financial disorder rather 
than new capital goods is disclosed. 

The present volume draws together the 
lines of analysis developed in the three 
underlying studies into a statement of 
national economic policy designed to 
bring about a better distribution of the 
national income and hence a more rapid 
and steadily maintained rate of economic 
progress. It attempts to disclose the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of several means 
of readjustment such as taxation, wages, 
profits, and prices. Emphasis is placed on 
the use of price policy as a means of 
passing on the benefits of rising produc- 
tivity to all the people. There seems 
to be a little weakness in the argument 
that unequal income may cause excessive 
saving, and thereby result in periodic mal- 
adjustment in our economic system. The 
later chapters make inconsequential the 
plea for equalization of income on the 
ground that even perfect equality would 
not give the masses a sufficient income. 
If unequal income causes unwise saving 
this unequal income is to be condemned 
on this ground alone. However, the ig- 
noring of the trend of argument does not 
invalidate the great value of the book to 
students of sound economic thinking. 


SALESMANSHIP AND BUSINESS EFFI- 
CIENCY, by James S. Knox, Oak Park, 
Illinois: The Knox Business Book Com- 
pany, 381 p. $1.25. 


Here is a complete revision of a gen- 
eral salesmanship text that has been used 
with much success by teachers of sales- 
manship and other merchandising sub- 
jects. The text continues to emphasize 
the inspirational element and rightly so, 
for it 1s a vital element in education. 
Ninety per cent of our people are satis- 
fied to drift. They lack the ambition to 
put forth the effort to acquire the neces- 
sary education and accomplish a worth 
while purpose. A much larger part of our 
education must be devoted to stimulating 
and inspiring people, for unless the emo- 
tions are aroused the individual may never 
be awakened to a realization of his power 
and possibilities. Legitimate personality 
building emotions must be stirred and 
stimulated. An individual must be made 
to realize the necessity of learning how to 
become economically independent so that 
he can “carry his own weight” and not be 
a burden to society. This the first phase 
of this text achieves unusually well. 

The second section deals with the for- 
mal steps in the selling process and con- 
tinues to emphasize the personality ele- 
ment developed in the first section. The 
final section gives numerous examples 
and techniques for selling. Thus the en- 
tire book is unified. The book continues 
to be an excellent text for a basic course 
in salesmanship for secondary and col- 
legiate schools concerned with business. 
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THE SHORTHAND COLLECTION IN THE 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, com- 
piled by Karl Brown and Daniel C. Has- 
kell, New York: The New York Public 
Library, 548 p., $2.00. 


The New York Public Library has made 
available to the public one of the largest 
collections of shorthand materials ever 
centralized in one place. These materials 
have now been catalogued and through 
this splendid piece of work, in which the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion has collaborated with the library, 
they have brought together a list of books, 
periodicals, and manuscripts, numbering 
about 10,000 volumes. 

The sources of materials will testify to 
the richness of the collection—the “back- 
ground” collection of the library itself and 
such private libraries as those of Beale, 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation, O’Keefe, Heffley, Howard, Rock- 
well, Bridge, Oppenheim, Gregg, many 
American and foreign publishing houses, 
and others. 

This publication classifies the shorthand 
materials into groups, such as_bibliog- 
raphy, history (general as well as by 
countries), biography, systems (English 
and in other languages), work in short- 
hand and from shorthand notes, study and 
teaching of the subject, manuscripts, 


(Continued on next page) 
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periodicals, and society publications. It 
also contains a detailed index which will 
greatly facilitate the search for available 
materials in shorthand. 

This source book will be a valuable 
addition to any library. In commercial 
teacher-training, especially, it should prove 
a valuable reference book in the study of 
the development of shorthand. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN BOOKKEEP- 
ING, by Fayette Elwell and John G. 
Fowlkes, Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Company, Student’s Test Booklet, 92 p. 
36c; Teacher’s Manual, 8 p. 8c; Key, 
32 p. 20c. 


These tests are a real contribution to the 
teaching of bookkeeping. Teachers of 
this subject have been making use of the 
authors’ standardized tests in this subject, 
and will especially welcome this added 
aid. We have had such materials for a 
testing and remedial teaching in short- 
hand for some time. This made all the 
more desirable a similar contribution in 
the teaching of bookkeeping. The tests 
are a practical answer to the need for a 
continuous check-up of achievement in 
elementary bookkeeping. 

The tests can be used with any course 
of study or text and should result in a 
considerable saving of time for the 
teacher and added learning for the pupil. 
They will aid in reducing to a minimum 
the chances of discovery at the end of 
the course that students are lacking in 
complete knowledge of the materials cov- 
ered, and, by being given at frequent in- 
tervals, give the assurance to the teacher 
that students are attacking new work 
with full knowledge of preceding steps. 


WHY STUDY 
SALESMANSHIP? 


Better salesmanship is one of the 
greatest needs of the nation and the 
individual. 

We must manufacture and sell 70 
billion dollars’ worth of merchandise 
annually in order to be prosperous. To 
sell this merchandise increased sales 
education is absolutely essential. 

To be a leader an individual should 
study the psychology of selling. Sales- 
manship is the ability to influence the 
conduct and actions of people. TO 
SUCCEED A STUDENT MUST KNOW 
HOW TO SELL HIS PERSONALITY, 
HIS IDEAS AND HIS SERVICES. 


Educators and business men are en- 
thusiastic about the revised edition of 
Salesmanship and Business Efficiency. 
Many schools have recently adopted 
this text. Ten corporations have 
bought 43,199 copies to train their 
own employees. More than 350,000 
copies sold. 


Send for Examination Copy Today. 


KNOX BUSINESS BOOK CO. 


Oak Park, Illinois 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES, Proceedings of the Third 
University of Chicago Conference on 
Business Education, Chicago: University 
A Chicago Press, 115 p. paper cover, 

c. 


This conference again deals with the 
problems of general or non-vocational 
business education as did the first two 
University of Chicago Conferences. In 
this bulletin the problem is divided into 
two major phases: first, the individual’s 
money problem, and second, the status and 
means of money management education. 

The first section of the report presents 
discussions of the individual’s money 
problems in terms of: The Individual In- 
vestor and the Money Market, by Stuart 
P. Meech; How Various Income Groups 
Spend Their Money, by Herbert A. 
Tonne; Money Management According to 
Age, Occupation and Sex, by Ralph R. 
Pickett; and An Evaluation of Financial 
Information and Services Available to the 
Individual, by Garfield V. Cox. The second 
section presents articles on The Investor 
and the Law, by W. H. Spencer, and 
Money Management and the Public 
Schools, by Ann E. Brewington. 

Miss Brewington’s article will probably 
be of most interest to the usual commer- 
cial teacher for it presents a careful pic- 
ture of the present state of social-business 
education, or as she prefers to call it, 
money management education. The lack 
of knowledge and the conflicting, not to 
say confusing, attitudes toward money on 
the part of pupils, teachers, and supervis- 
ors, are presented in graphic form. The 
possible sources for materials on the 
teaching of money management are evalu- 
ated. Most interesting of all are her rec- 
ommendations for training in money man- 
agement in terms of an outline course of 
study from kindergarten through the 
junior college. It is suggested that in the 
lower grades pupils approach the subject 
through the pupils’ allowance. Then the 
program suggests the teaching of money 
as a measure of value, the personal bud- 
get, economic honesty, the money system 
of the U. S., the history of money, finan- 
cial instruments, financial institutions, 
business organization, and finally in the 
price system. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Brewington will find the time and oppor- 
tunity to elaborate her ideas in more de- 
tail at some future date. She presents us 
an. excellent bibliography. The University 
of Chicago will continue this excellent 
series of conferences this coming June. 


GUIDING OUR CHILDREN, by Frank T. 
Wilson. New York: The Globe Book 
Company, 248 p. $2.00. 


In the guidance of youth through the 
formative years, the high school teacher 
has an opportunity to help mold personal- 
ity. In this recently published book, the 
author is offering his worthwhile exper- 
iences as a guide to those interested in the 
personality development of the child. 
he book is intended primarily as a 
guidebook to parents, but as the parent- 
child relationship stands out as such an 
important one (with its influence felt by 
the school), the teacher should be con- 
scious of the problems inherent to it. It 
should give the progressive teacher some 
“common sense” ideas about the guidance 
of the child. 

The subject matter of the book deals in 
a very direct, matter-of-fact way with 
such vital topics as body needs—both 


of religion, wishes and ideals, and work. 
ing and living. 

The layout makes it a desirable refer- 
ence or guide book. Chapters are carefully 
divided into topics, the headings of which 
stand out in bold type to guide the think. 
‘ing into the theme of the section. Each 
of the fifteen chapters is supplemented by 
a suggested list of references, divided into 
groups, such as, readings about younger 
children and about adolescents, readings 
for parents and for children. 

A complete bibliography of references js 
included in the Appendix, together with a 
comprehensive list of associations and 
governmental agencies offering free, loan, 
or cheaply-priced materials for guidance. 

A desirable source book for the school 
library. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Buckley, Earle A., How to Write Better 
Business Letters, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 180 pages, $2.00. 

MacDougall, Wm. A., Techniques of 
Teacher Self Placement, Grand Forks, 
N. : Holt Printing Company, 243 
pages, $2.50. 

MacGibbon, Elizabeth Gregg, Manners in 
Business, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930, 177 pages, $1.50. 

Rittenhouse, Charles F., Smith, 
Harold, Secretarial Accounting, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
342 pages, $2.20. 

Walters, R. G., Word Studies, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
149 pages, $.72. 


On page 17 of the February, 1936, 
issue of this Journal, Mr. E. F. Bur- 
mahin, in connection with his article, 
‘The City Director of Business Educa- 
tion,’’ mentions the magazines used by 
the city directors. 

The data of the report by Mr. 
Burmahin were collected by him in the 
fall and winter of 1932-1933. At this 
time it is gratifying to know that most 
of the thirty city directors to whom he 
sent the questionnaire are now sub- 
scribers both to ‘‘The Business Educa- 
tion World’’ (successor of ‘‘American 
Shorthand Teacher’’) and to ‘‘The Jour- 
nal of Business Education.’’ 


DIPLOMAS 


Any Style, Form or Size 
Cases and Stock Forms at Low Prices 
Charters and Membership Certificates 


e 
Send for samples 


MIDLAND DIPLOMA CO. 


840 E. Ovid Ave. Des Moines, Ia. 


physical and mental, complexes, problems 


o%WINSTON 


Simplified 
| DICTIONARY | 


Simplified definitions. . . 
Exceptionally large, clear 
type. . . .Syllabication plainly 
indicated. ... Completely mod- 
ern and up-to-date. 


Editions for all commercial needs 
Write for full information 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
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This new basic text for teaching typewriting ‘puts first things FIRST 
first.” Lost motion and excursions into byroads are elimi- 


nated. All practice material is set up in typewriter type or _. . . . HAROLD H. SMITH HAS 
attractive print of equal size. 
DONE PRECISELY THAT IN..... 


; The first fourteen lessons are reproduced exactly as the 


student is to type them. Early and extensive use is made of 

paragraph Clearly, this of TYPEWRITING 
material provides for the student the shortest route to effec- 

tive peseniaien speed. The student is required to reach TECHNIQUE 
definite speed standards before he is allowed to apply his skill 

to letters and business papers. This promotes a sounder and e 

more rapid development of speed early in the course, and a 

more rapid application of this speed to business situations at the A Short, Easy Course for the 


proper stage of the training. 

Development of Superior 
One of the high lights of this book is the simple, definite, daily ; 
practice routine which includes daily warm-up exercises, key- Typewriting Skill 
board reviews, and sustaining power practice. 

& 

The keynote of TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUE is ‘simplicity 
and economy in the development of basic skill and applied 
skills.” This progressive text will set new high-water marks 
for the unfettered development of typing skill. You may well 


Typing teachers are invited to send to ou«r nearest 
office for a sample copy. 


look forward to its appearance. The GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


Write For New Booklet Just Out 


| New McGRAW-HILL Texts 
CAROLINA CREST smc 
ECONOMICS 


HOTEL An Introduction to Fundamental Problems 


$1.60 


On Beautiful Today's economic problems brought to high school 
pupils by a high school teacher in a way the pupils can 
NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE understand. Emphasizes the social implications of 


economics, and helps to develop proper social attitudes. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Dillavou and Greiner's 


A Beachfront BUSINESS AND LAW 
$1 40 


Teaches essential principles of commercial law through 
a series of exercises following and explaining the day- 
Seven Miles of Glorious Boardwalk to-day business activities and legal experiences of a 
Mr. Madison in operating his department store. 

Serving a Tray Breakfast to your room any time up to 


11 o’clock without any charge for breakfast or service. Dillavou and Greiner's 
Every Room Has Private Bath OBJECTIVE TESTS FOR BUSINESS 
* AND LAW 


$0.24 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


FAIRBAIRN, INC. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


$3.00 e $5.00 
SINGLE DOUBLE 


| PUT FIRST THINGS 
a A Gregg Book Is a Good Book : 


BUSINESS: 


BETTER BUSINESS 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 


A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Business Arithmetic 
(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 
Complete Typewriting 


WEAVER’S 


Business Law 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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